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Distinctive Features 


of Two Strong Series 


Hamilton’s 


Standard Arithmetics 


A Three-Book Series 


1. They teach only the arithmetic 
that is useful in everyday life. 


‘The interesting Number Games 
and Motivated Drills in Book One 
start the pupil in the right way. 


The simple, practical constructive 
work gives play to the child’s 
self-activity and cultivates his 
sense of observation. 


Each new subject is given a pre- 
liminary simple treatment. 


The oral tests for accuracy and 
speed, the thorough written drills 
and the frequent reviews train the 
pupil to meet the exacting de- 
mands of modern business, 


Brigham and McFarlane’s 


Essentials Geography 


A Two-Book and a Four-Book Series 


1. They treat agriculture in an ade- 
quate manner as the basal in- 
dustry of human life. 


Their presentation of recently 
developed industries is compre- 
hensive, practical and impressive. 


They show constantly the inter- 
relation of physical geography 
with the life and work of man. 


They offer an entirely new collec- 
tion of maps made especially for 
them. 


They are the only school geogra- 
phies which, both by text and 
pictures, consistently place their 
chief emphasis on the human side 
of geography. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
THE HOUSE VOTE FOR - 
SUFFRAGE. 


After the announcement, on 
Wednesday, of President Wilson’s 
changed attitude toward the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment, it was 
generally believed that most of his 

arty in the House would follow 

im, and that the amendment, in 
consequence, would receive the re- 
quired two-thirds vote, with an 
ample margin to spare, for it was 
known that a considerable majority 
of the Republicans were prepared 
to vote for it. But the amendment 
actually went through the House 
with a margin of only one vote; 
and the enthusiasm of the suffra- 
gists over their victory was damp- 
ened by this meagre margin, which 
seemed to foretoken a more seri- 
ous struggle in the Senate, and a 
douttful result. The Democratic 
vote in the House was split almost 
exactly in two—104 Democrats vot- 
ing for the amendment, and 102 
against. On the other hand, the 
Republicans gave a vote of 165 for 
the amendment, and only thirty- 
three against. Of these thirty- 
three negative votes, ten were cast 
by Massachusetts members. 


AS TO THE SENATE. 


Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the House vote was the evi- 
dence it afforded that the South- 
ern members, as a whole, were not 
prepared to abandon the state- 
rights principle, to which the 
President had hitherto held. The 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia Representatives voted solidly 
in the negative; those from North 
Carolina voted 8 against, 1 for; 
from Tennessee, 5 against, 3 for; 
from Texas, 11 against, 5 for; and 
those fcom Florida and Kentucky 
were equally divided. Arkansas 
was the oniy southern state to vote 
solidly for the amendment; and 
that perhaps is explained by the re- 
cently-enacted law which gives 
Arkansas women the right to vote 
at primaries, which, in that state, 
is practically the same thing as a 
vote at the elections. If the South- 
ern Senators were to vote in the 
same ratio, they would furnish 
twenty votes against the amend- 
ment, leaving only thinteen votes 
needed from other states to defeat 


it. 
THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 
OF TERMS. 


Once again President Wilson has 
taken Congress and the country by 
surprise by going before Congress 
in joint session with a definite 
statement of what the United 
States is fighting for. The fourteen 
points which he enumerated will 
be closely studied and compared 
with Lloyd George’s speech, to de- 
termine whether the United States 
demands less or more than Great 
Britain. Such a comparison dis- 
closes a general agreement in tem- 
per and intention; but so far as 
there is a difference, the terms de- 
fined bv President Wilson will be 
found less palatable to Germany 
than those embodied in the speech 
of the British Prime Minister. 
That they bring actual peace nearer 
it would be hasty to assume. Wall 
Street’s appraisal of them is indi- 
cated by the fact that the an- 
nouncement of the President’s in- 
tention to go before Congress with 


a statement of peace terms. sent 
prices up, while the statement, 
when made, sent prices down. 


WHAT IS DEMANDED. 


Briefly summarized, the Presi- 
dent demands the abandonment of 
secret diplomacy, freedom of the 
seas, the removal, so far as possi- 
ble, of economic barriers, and the 
reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. He would have 
al! colonial questions adjusted on 
the basis of a regard for the wishes 
of populations as well as for the 
claims of governments. He de- 
mands the evacuation of all Rus- 
sian territory, and friendly aid to 
Russia in working out her own 
polttical development and national 
policy; the evacuation and restora- 
tion of Belgium; the evacuation of 
all French territory and the res- 
toration of Alsace-Lorraine: a re- 
adjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality; a free opportunity for 
autonomous development for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary; the 
evacuation of Serbia, Montenegro 
and Roumania, Serbia to have free 
access to the sea, and the relations 
of the Balkan states to be deter- 
mined along established lines of al- 
legiance and nationality; a secure 
sovereignty ior the Turkish por- 
tions of the present Ottoman em- 
pire. a free chance for autonomous 
development for other nationalities 
now under VYurkish rule, and the 
Dardanelies to be open for the free 
passage of ships of all nations: the 
erection of an independent Polish 
State; and a general association of 
nations for the pvrpose of guaran- 
teeing independence and territoriai 
integrity to great and small states 
alike. 

WHAT GERMANY WOULD 

LOSE. 


The acceptance of these terms by 


Germany would smash_the Ger- 
tran dream of Mittel-Europa;: it 
would involve surrender of 


more than 200,000 square miles of 
territory, with a population of 
40,000,000 -an area larger than that 
of Germany before the war: the 
restoration of Serbia and Rou- 
mania, thus cutting off Bulgaria 
and Turkey from Germany and 
Austria; and the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, and the cession 
of Prussian Poland to the proposed 
new Polish state, which would in- 
volve a loss to Germany of more 
than 12,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and a population of between 
five and six millions. It is unthink- 
able that the Central Powers should 
concede such terms unless under 
dire compulsion; and the logic of 
the President’s declaration requires 
an wfalteringz prosecution of the 
war by the Entente Allies until 
Gerniany is fe:ced te sue for peace. 
EARi. READING, AMBASSADOR, 

The appointment of Earl Read- 
ing as British Ambassador at 
Washington, to succeed Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, brings into intimate 
relations with this government a 
man who has had_ exceptionally 
wide experience in finance and in 
the law. He began his career as a 
stock broker, and when he first 
became conspicuous in British poli- 
tics, being then Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
he was prominent in the Marconi 
stock developments. He was then 
attorrey-general. He was ap- 
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pointed Lord Chief Justice in 1913 
and was elevated to the peerage in 
the same year. His present ap- 
pointment is as high commissioner 
and special ambassador, and it is 
understood that he will retain office 
as lord chief justice. He presided 
at the Anglo-American war con- 
ference in London last November; 
and his visits to this country last 
October and November won for him 
high regard as a financial and legal 
expert. 


AN ENCOURAGING REVIEW. 


Field Marshal Haig’s review of 
the British operations in France 
and Belgium during the year 1917 
is highly enconraging. The report 
covers the period from the opening 
of the Arras offensive on April 9, 
to the conclusion of the Flanders 
offensive in November. The origi- 
nal plans for these movements had 
to be modified by reason of unex- 
pected developments, such as the 
Russian situation, the requirements 
of the Allies, and, in the later 
months, adverse weather condi- 
tions. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the whole story of the 
year’s work is a steady succession 
of British advances and German 
setbacks. The enemy used up no 
less than seventy-eight divisions in 
trying to hold his ground. During 
the vear, on all fronts, the total 
British captures numbered 114,544 
prisoners and 781 guns; the losses 
numbered 28379 prisoners and 166 
guns. 


AN EXTENDED ARMISTICE. 


The Teutons are carrving on suc- 
cessfully their diplomatic game 
with the Bolsheviki. They fol- 
lowed their vague statement of 
terms of peace with a plain and 
concrete claim to Russian Poland, 
Lithuania, Courland and other ter- 
ritory now occupied by German 
troops. Thereupon, Trotsky, the 
Bolsheviki leader, pronounced the 
German peace offer hypocritical. 
and affirmed that the government 
of Russian workers would never 
accept such conditions. But, in 
spite of this, and in spite of the 
German refusal to transfer the ne- 
gotiations to neutral territory at 
Stockholm, Trotsky was won over 
to resuming negotiations, ard the 
so-called armistice was extended 
for another month. Meanwhile, 
conditions within Russia remain as 
chaotic as ever, and the Germans 
have gained time for pushing their 
propaganda, and intensifying the 
prevailing demoralization. 


> 


“No conceivable responsibility 
could be more grave, no privilege 
more proud, no opportunity more 
rich for significant service than the 
American farmer has today. The 
wer has sounded a call to duty to 
every individual throughout civili- 
zation. The course of the individ- 
ual life is not now to be considered 
in terms of self. The anestion 
dominating every individual is for 
what service can he be used—what 
can he best do to help win the war. 
To come the call comes to march 
away with uniform and gun, to 
some it comes for the organization 
and administration of parts of the 
great war machine—to the Ameri- 
can farmer comes the call to feed 
the forces fighting for liberty. To 
every other man, woman and child 
comes the call to save.” 
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Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 
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Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued - REMEMBER 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 


credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
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issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 


at Endorsed by Practical Business Men 

Missing Numbers—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 


upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. FIFTEEN YEARS 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of ae 


Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 

tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of HENRY H. HARRIS. Preside - 

Publishers. LOWELL. 


the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
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SOMERVILLE. 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


HE big draft of Sickness, 
Accident and Quarantine 
is constantly exacting its 
thousands of Teachers. 

One in six is called every year. 
Any day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 
| When your turn comes and 
your name is called, will you 
| be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- 
bership in the T. C. U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe, 


as thousands of teachers will | 

testify. Your Turn Next’ -y 

This Teacher Was Drafted yy 
by Sickness 


An Ohio ‘Teacher’ writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 
willing settlement for my sickness during this summer vaca- 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C, U. 
The assistance came at_a time when it was sorely needed and 
was heartily appreciated.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident act 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident. I also appreciated the sympathy that you 
offered and the interest you took in my case. ‘ 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 
were gratefully received.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerfu 
eally pay for quarantine. any o em had never heard of such an insurance before, 

has come, severa] have tneutred there closely into your plan.” a 


Every Teacher in America 


(not now protected) owes it to herself or himself to fully investigate the question of membership in the 
> & B o matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the Coupon and send it in for full information. 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The fifth volume to be published 
Of T imely Interest in the very rapidly growing and successful 
— School Efficiency Monographs 
CHARTS DEFECTIVES IN THE| | 
By TOWNSEND MACcCOUN, A. M. UB LIC SCHOOLS 
| Member of the American Historical Society By META L. ANDERSON 
the geographic and historical development 
of the continents of Europe and America, 
| from their beginnings to the present day. 
oe, ‘ : R. GODDARD i 
Printed on heavy, pure rope manila paper || ne ae ie 
i and hand painted in solid colors, making that she has worked out a complete program, free | 
UE from all tradition of the methods with 1 children, and 
= maps extremely clear and readable at a based only on the needs of the | 
_) istance. A tripod supporter, 72 inches The keynote of the book is its practical character. There is _ 
es it high, is furnished with each set. | given a full curriculum of the special school for defectives. 
af} 4 | The information is compact, yet readable, complete and not 
The Three Sets Comprise 
_) : P | Every school has its defectives and every teacher needs to 
EUROPE— Mediaeval and Modern 19 Charts. $15.00 128 pages. Price 75 cents. 
i THE UNITED STATES . . - 26 Charts. $15.00 | 
Send for descriptive circular | | 
listing the maps in each set. y | 
= Silver, Burdett & Company | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY _ 
-) | . ‘ | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 
| Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Also Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, and Manila } 


Books for Teachers 


PARKER’S History of Modern Elementary Education 


shows in a concrete way how elementary schools from medieval times to the 
present have changed to meet changes in social conditions. 


| 
PARKER’S Methods of Teaching in High Schools | 
is a practical study of the principles underlying high-school classroom instruction, 

with direct application to actual class work. 


JUDD’S Psychology of High-School Subjects | 


is an illuminating guide in determining the value of courses of study and methods 
. i of teaching. It discusses the mental processes which specific high-school subjects 
. develop in students. 


BENNETT'S School Efficiency 


— is a manual of modern school management which treats with common-sense practi- 
cality th eaverage conditions in the average American school. . 


LINCOLN’S Everyday Pedagogy 


$ deals with school organization and management, the general principles of teaching, 
— and the specific presentation of common-school subjects. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONALITY OF LOS ANGELES 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


For 150 years Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston were relatively of the same size 
aud importance and if any one of them overtopped 
the others it was not New York. That was be- 
fore those cities had developed their personalities. 
On the Pacific coast are four centres with cities 
representing them. They are now and have long 
been so nearly equal that none is ready to admit 
that it is out of the race, but sometime they will be 
as distinct in their importance as are the Atlantic 
Coast’s Big Four. 

We must study the evolution of the personali- 
ties of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston through the testimony of history, while we 
may forecast the future of Puget Sound, the 
Columbia seaport, the Great Bay, and Southern 
California through observation. My opportunities 
for the establishing of base lines of prophecy on 
the Pacific coast have been rather unusual, which 
is the excuse for venturing where economic and 
geographical angels have feared to tread. 

I have never had any personal interest in any- 
body or in anything beyond the Sierras, so that in- 
dependence, or as one should now say neutrality, 
in observation, in estimates, or opinions would 
seem to be guaranteed. While my home has al- 
‘ways been on Massachusetts Bay, I have been to 
the Pacific coast forty-seven times in forty-two 
years, and much as I have reveled in the beauty 
and grandeur of nature, my major study has al- 
‘ways beer human nature, with what man has done 
with nature rather than with what nature has done 
with man. 

For the present L.os Angeles and the million peo- 
ple in and abont are alone considered. Forty-two 
years ago we did not go to Los Angeles, no one 
did by land and few by sea. My second visit to 
the shores of the Great Sea thirty-five years ago 
opened to me the home of the Angels as they 
modestly style themselves. There are but three 
cities of 6,000 population in California, Oregor 
and Washington that I do not know. 

We resist the temptation, a great temptation, to 
‘contrast what there was with what now is. Suffice 
it to say that no one who did not see it then can 
appreciate it now. Anyone can say that it is a 
city with 367 square miles and a boulevard of 
forty-five miles within its gates, that it has the 
greatest area and the longest street of any city in 


the world, but only one who has seen an awkward 
squad transformed into the nation’s prize battalion 
can feel the real thrill of prideful affection. 

Just a suggestion as to changes. The year af- 
ter I was first in Los Angeles the board of educa- 
tion purchased a schoolhouse site on Mercantile 
Place for $12,000. This was abandoned as a 
schoolhouse site after a time and was leased for 
mercantile buildings, which lease expired in 1916. 
The property has paid the board of education in 
rentals a net income of $5,500 a month or $66,000 
a year. It is now to be sold at public auction, but 
the lowest bid must be at least $1,000,000. A 
fairly good return in rentals and in prospective 
sale for an investment of $12,000 made since I 
have known the city. Los Angeles is easily the 
climatic capital of the New World, a distinction 
of which she will never be dispossessed. And 
with her climate go the floral wreaths and the 
feasts of fruits. 

Portland may tell the world for 100 years that 
her roses “go over the top” every time, but she 
will never have New England stampeding to her 
rose shows. It would be as futile as for Los An- 
geles to magnify a salmon catch. As the climatic 
capital of the New World, Los Angeles will suc- 
ceed without an effort in attracting tourists who 
stay but for a day, and wil! win for keeps the men 
and women who have lost ambition to do things. 
She will be large because she caters to classes ever 
larger and there is good business in catering to 
tourists’ souvenir passion, and to the gastronomic 
whims of those who live to Fletcherize, but Los 
Angeles will never be a real city until young peo- 
ple go there for study, and men in the prime of life 
go there for world trade. 

Personality is neither conventionality nor indi- 
viduality, but the skilful combination of the two. 
In losing oneself in conventionality he is like a 
sailing vessel on a tranauil sea without a breath of 
air stirring, like a diamond in the dark, like Lot’s 
wife after she was statuesouely preserved. Con- 
ventionality has neither genius nor masterfulness, 
neither beauty nor grace. Individuality, on the 
other hand, is too much action, like a horse, wilful 
and frightened, who heeds not the driver behind 
nor the panic-stricken people in his path; like a 
cvclone that picks up anything great or small that 
catches its fancy; like the torrential flood that 
tears wildly through the valley village; like the 
merciless sunstroke that rcbs the brain of its poise. 
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What petrifaction is to conventionality, putrefac- 
tion is to individuality. oa 

Personalitv has the stability of conventionality 
and the availability of individuality. It is a stiff 
breeze for the sailboat that can beat its course into 
the very teeth of the storm, making headway as 
it dips the sea, tipping its way first on one leg of 
the course and then on the other. It has the gen- 
ius of individuality with the masterfulness of con- 
ventionality. It is all the power of lightning 
harnessed bv a thread of copper transforming the 
peal of thunder to a silent message of profit or of 
joy. Ninety men have conventionality where ten 
have individuality, and ninety-nine have conven- 
tionality or individuality where one has personality. 

It is the same with cities. None develops into 
a real city om conventionality alone, none 
evolves real greatness out of the freakishness, 
frivolity, or fierceness of individuality. 

Los Angeles has demonstrated that she is in no 
danger of the crystallization of conventionality, 
that she is out of the danger zone of chicken pox, 
measles, or other childish diseases of individuality. 
She has achieved climatic personality, but that is 
not a great personality. It is like the boy whe 
has attained to the first use of a razor; of a man 
with his first bank account to check against; of a 
colt safe in harness for the first time. 

Los Angeles will be big because there are enough 
climate obsessed people to buy souvenirs and feed 
in cafeterias. But the climate habit has its sea- 
sons, and out cf season more of the Angels flee 
to the mountains than vacationists tour their beau- 
tiful million-dollar boulevard. As the climatic 
capital of the New World her personality will be 
adolescent. 

Before Los Angeles will have a great personality 
she must cultivate the industries, commerce and 
youth. There must be work for the many, busi- 
ness for the brainy, and compelling fascination for 
the youth who are mentally alert. Southern Cali- 
fornia has the best elementary and secondary 
schools in the New World. She prepares a larger 
percentage of her youth for college than does any 
other equal population, and she gives them an 
academic trend. They go to college under great 
handicap. More than a thousand of the intellec- 
tually elect of Southern California are always in 
colleges or universities from 500 to 3,000 miles 
away, whereas there should be a thousand youth 
from 500 to 3,000 miles away seeking classic halls 
in the climatic capital of America. 

There is no better normal school plant in the 
world than in Los Angeles, but the courts refuse 
to let her have more than a two-vears course be- 
cause the wee little baby normal school in the 
northwest corner of the state can only handle a 
two-year course. 
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There are good college plants in and around 
Los Angeles, but they are struggling to pay smail 
salaries to devoted professors because Los Angeles 
prefers a $1,000,000 boulevard, a $1,000,000 thea- 
tre, a $1,000,000 moving picture film equipment, a 
$1,000,000 cafeteria than to put $1,000,000 a year 
into the University of Southern California, into 
Occidental and Pomona Colleges. 

Los Angeles invests two dollars in the element- 
ary and secondary education of a child where San 
Francisco invests one dollar, but San Francisco 
kas in her dooryard the two really national 
universities west of Chicago, and out of those 
institutions each year go masterpieces in science, 
art, literature, history and philosophy and edu- 
cation to be studied in the universities of the 
entire country. If Los Angeles prefers the arti- 
ficial bloom of elderly people trying to keep young 
to the rosy cheeks and sparkling*eyes of youth, she 
can easily attain and more easily retain that per- 
sonality. She has her choice. 

Commerce gives a personality to cities that noth- 
ing else does. Neither San Francisco nor Seattle 
boasts of its climate, but shippers from the Orient 
and to the Orient sub-consciously think of those as 
the seaports of the Pacific coast. Why has San 
Francisco her magnificent hotels—the Palace, the 
St. Francis, the Fairmont—unsurpassed in New 
York, London, or Paris? Her commerce is the 
answer. But Los Angeles can be an easy rival of 
both the northern ports if she chooses. There is 
no better harbor in America—Atlantic or Pacific— 
than that of Los Angeles, whether estimated in 
case of access, in safety of anchorage every day 
of every year, in adequacy for all emergencies, in 
extent of dockage, in equipment for the rapid load- 
ing and unloading of cargoes, and she is 500 miles 
uearer the Panama Canal, all South American 
ports, Australia and New Zealand than is San 
Francisco, and 1,000 miles nearer than is Seattle. 

But the press and the people of Los Angeles 
will put 1,000 times as much emphasis upon the 
ruildness of the climate, the brilliancy of the poin- 
settia, and the golden crowned orchards than upon 
her harbor, which alone can make her a world 
factor. For a Los Angelan not to know her har- 
bor is low comedy, for a tourist to be allowed to 
escape without seeing it is high tragedy. 

_ Make Los Angeles the frst Free Port in the 
New World and it will readily make Los Angeles 
one of the great manu facturing cities of the world. 
It will do for her what the Free Ports of Ham- 
burg, Singapoor and Hong-Kong have done for 
those cities. 

What sha!l be the personality of Los Angeles! 
Men of means, men of brains must answer. 

The answer means as much to America as it 
means to Southern California. 


The single, simple duty is to stand by the soldier, to live and fight for him. Let every- 
be 


blended, the claims of the front and the duty of the rear. Let every zone be 


the zone of war. All civilized nations are engaged in the same battle. 


—Clemenceau. of France. 
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FOR OUR COUNTRY 


To steel our souls against the lust of ease; 

To bear in silence though our hearts may biced ; 
To spend ourselves, and never count the cost, 

For others’ greater need ; — 


Co go Our quiet Ways, subdued and sane; 
Co bush all vulgar clamor of the street ; 

With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat; 


Chis be our part, for so we serve you best, 
$o best confirm their prowess and their pride, 
Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 


Our fortunes we confide. 


— Owen Seaman- 
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SOME PROBLEMS TO BE EMPHASIZED 


BY S. J. SLAWSON 
Superintendent, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Never before did any of us begin our work of 
the year under conditions that even approximate 
in individual, civic, state, national, or world im- 
portance those in which we are now living; and 
never before have the institutions social, econom- 
ical and governmental of our land faced a more 
formidable foe or stood in greater danger. Never 
before, since the Civil War, has there been a time 
that has called for more sober intelligent action 
on the part of the people mass of this nation than 
this time, today and especially the immediate 
future... . 

Never before has the problem of history, in its 
relation to governmental development and gov- 
ernment with its relation to the life, the occupa- 
tion and the happiness of the people of the world, 
become such a problem of the public school. . 

It has often been said that there is no institu- 
tion in American life that so perfectly represents 
or so fully executes true democratic principles as 
the public school systems. I wonder if we believe 
it; I wonder if we realize our responsibility at 
this time as teachers of the great principle of 
cemocracy. It is with the hope that we may 
clearly understand these principles and that they 
niay become a vital part of our work in instruction 
in every department of school life from the kin- 
dergarten through the high school, that I have pur- 
posed today to briefly call your attention to the 
causes of this great war. It is with the hope 
that we may examine our methods of instruction 
in every department to see whether our education 
is an education of democracy, to see if in our 
methods of instruction we are leading the individ- 
ual to discover himself, if we are striving to un- 
fold the latent powers that God through nature 
has given him; or whether we are considering the 
individual as one of a class, one of a system... . 

The fundamental principle of democracy is 
equal right and equal opportunity. The funda- 
wnental principle of school democracy is individual 
development and equal opportunity—it is not class 
development and class opportunity. The funda- 
mental principle of democracy expects each indi- 
vidual to serve, to the best of his ability, all other 
individuals, whom his life shall affect, for the bet- 
terment and uplift of those lives. It perpetuates 
liberty in the broad sense that one’s acts shall bring 


his own profit and happiness and also bring profit 
and happiness to those with whom he associates. 

So, in our teaching, the fundamental principle 
ot instruction must be that of service for the bet- 
terment, not only of. the individual’s position, but 
for the uplift of all with whom he shall come in 
contact. 

So we shall demonstrate that liberty is not li- 
cense, but it is freedom of initiative, it is freedom 
of act, it is freedom of enjoyment only so far as 
it shall augment these privileges in others. The 
bed rock thought of democracy is individual in- 
telligence, individual initiative, individual action, 
individual duty, individual responsibility; so your 
responsibility and mine is to develop an individual 
capable of initiative, capable of enjoyment of free- 
dom, capable of appreciating duty and responsibil- 
ity and, above all, to create an individual who has 
power to do—power to do not for himself alone, 
but for his associates, for his society, for his mu- 
nicipality, for his state, for his nation... . 

If we would develop individuality, individual 
strength, rather than dead level uniformity— 
which results in many mental deformities—then 
we must teach the child and not the class nor the 
subject ; you must first know the child, know what 
he knows and what he does not know, study his 
capabilities and his aptitudes, strengthen his weak- 
nesses through the use of his strength, see that he 
is at work at that which he is prepared to do, de- 
termine the measure of success he is achieving, 
end his consciousness of his power to achieve. 

Is he wrestling with the passive periphrastic con- 
jugation when he should be making a machine 
drawing? Is he making a vivi-section of litera- 
ture fore-ordained by the college board require- 
ment, when it might better be of a frog? Is she 
asleep and dreaming of words, just words, and 
geometric figures, just lines, when she would 
awake in the chemistry of foods and the sanita- 
tion of the home that would make home a home? 
Is he preparing for a professional career when 
by training, experience and the limits of human 
possibilities he is a mechanic? 

Or, let us make it simple; is he copying a mis- 
spelled word twenty or 100 times while thinking 
of his associates at play? These are our prob- 
lems. Does this boy belong in my class or in the 
prevocational school? Is he in the eighth grade 
when he should be in the high school? Is he in 
the high school when he should be in the state 
trade school? Is she preparing to be a teacher 
when all personal powers and characteristics ren- 
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der her incapable ever to reach, inspire and lead 
the individual to a mastery of himself? 

So in our daily activity we are called upon not 
to teach arithmetic to a class, but bring the in- 
Gividual to his need of arithmetic and in the sat- 
isfying of this need as an intelligent member oi 
his community, no matter how small that circle 
niay be, he will master his task. 

It is an easy matter to hear a class recite a les- 
son in Latin, but who shall measure what gain has 
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come to the individual? It is an easy matter to 
teach physics to a class, but what is your measure 
of real power that has come to the individual 
through the process? 

To such length I have emphasized principles 
which I believe fundamental to the end that we 
may better place our pupil to be taught and that 
realizing that he is an individual with individual 
capacities he cannot reach his highest development 
as one of a system.—Address to Teachers. 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR MISSISSIPPI TEACHERS 


[Adopted by the State Teachers Association, 1917.] 


No teacher should lend his or her name in any 
way whatsoever in a situation which has arisen 
from attack upon a teacher for personal or political 
reasons. 


A teacher should not sever a contract with a 
school board without sufficient notice, and then 
only if to do so is in conformity with the rules and 
regulations under which the teacher entered into 
contract; on the contrary no teacher should be dis- 
placed without timely warning. 


To apply for a position held by another and not 
known positively to be vacant is a violation of pro- 
fessional ethics. Nor should a teacher enter into 
negotiations with school authorities regarding a po- 
sition that has not been formally and officially de- 
clared vacant. This, however, shall never be con- 
strued as precluding the right of teachers to direct 
letters of inquiry to educational authorities as to 
probable vacancies in schools or school systems. 
Advancement or a change of position should not be 
sought through criticism of another teacher. 

A situation may develop in a community in which 
no ambitious or self-respecting teacher could hope 
to succeed. Under such circumstances others in 
the profession should inform prospective candidates 
of existing conditions; and it should be considered 
unethical to accept such a position without a change 
in conditions. 

Teachers should not make special requests to in- 
dividual members of the school board. If any un- 
usual or extraordinary condition should arise, a 
teacher may go direct to the board, but this should 
be done with the full knowledge of the superin- 
tendent or principal. The practice of teachers 
going direct to the board with complaints or for 
favors should be condemned as opposed to a pro- 
fessional spirit and as counter to principles of suc- 
cessful organization and management. 


A superintendent cr principal should regard him- 
self as in honor bound to accord any teacher due 
consideration and justice, and be prepared to give 
any complaint a fair and impartial hearing. His 
attitude towards his teachers should be governed 
by the principle of merit alone. 

That harmony and unity may prevail in the work 
of the school, teachers should observe a respectful 
attitude towards each other and to the principal and 
superintendent of the school. They should not in- 


dulge in criticism of each other or of the principal 
or superintendent, excepting when the good of the 
school is involved and then only under conditions 
which will permit of defence. 

It is most unprofessional and unethical for a 
school superintendent or principal to issue a testi- 
monial to a teacher ascribing qualifications which 
she does not possess. In giving a verbal or confi- 
dential estimate of a teacher’s qualifications for a 
position, school men should be absolutely frank 
with one another and act altogether without any 
mental reservation whatever. 

It is unethical for a teacher to recommend to any 
school hourd a teacher for a definite position unless 
said position has been officially, legally, and con- 
clusively declared vacant. 

Bad opinien of the members of the board of edu- 
cation, of a superintendent, or other superior schoo? 
official, no matter what the reason for such opinion, 
can never justify a teacher or other inferior official 
in public expression of such opinions as long as 
such official relationship exists. Those in au- 


thority are in turn duty bound to withhold from: 


the public information and opinions as to the per- 
sonal qualities or the personal attainments of teach- 
ers so long as said teachers are under contract. 
Obtaining and securing positions by fawning 
upon members of boards of education or others in 
authority, by courting their personal favor, or by 
doubtful relations with them, will be regarded as 
undignified and unethical by respectable and self- 
respecting teachers. The election of teachers to 
office should be based solely upon merit. No other 
should be so auick or so zealous to insist upon 


elections under such a system as teachers them- 
selves. 


In communicating with parents or guardians, © 


teachers should exercise the utmost candor. They 
should hold inviolable information as to the finan- 
cial limitations of children or wards, their physi- 
cal or mental defects, their genealogies, or any other 
information the public discussion or mention of 
which would tend to prove displeasing or discour- 
aging to said parents, guardians, children or wards. 

Teachers should fearlessly expose corrupt or dis- 
honest conduct in the profession, and there should 
be no hesitancy on the nart of teachers in exercis- 
ing the utmost diligence to disqualify and debar the 
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criminal teacher whose conduct at any time becomes 
a reproach to the profession. 

It is perfectly proper at all times for teachers to 
seek preferment and promotion by legitimate 
means; but any sort of endeavor to establish repu- 
tation or to obtain position by innuendo, exploita- 
tions, complimentary press notices, or advertise- 
ments, is undignified and unprofessional. 

It is undignified and unprofessional for any 
teacher desiring to succeed to a given position to 
use any. influence whatever or permit his name to 
be used whereby the incumbent may be handicapped 
or a vacancy created. Social, political, religious, or 
denominational prejudices should never be aroused 
against an incumbent by a prospective candidate. 

A superintendent or other official to whom is 
delegated or entrusted the power to employ teachers 
should not knowingly employ a teacher already un- 
der contract without the knowledge and consent of 
the employers of said teacher. 

Adverse criticism of a predecessor or of a teacher 
employed in the same system, particularly of a 
teacher of a lower grade, is unethical, and should 
not be indulged in by those who are mindful and 
regardful of the dignity of teaching. Such criti- 
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cism, if made, should be made only with the intent 
of serving some good end. 
_It is unprofessional and unethical for a teacher 
to apply either directly or indirectly for a position 
on the State Textbook Commission. It is further- 
more unprofessional and unethical for a teacher 
to embarrass the Department of Education for a 
position in institute and normal work further than 
a formal application. 

It is-the duty of every teacher in Mississippi to 
become a member of the Mississippi State Teach- 
ers’ Association, to pay the membership dues an- 
nually, and to respond cheerfully to all demands for 
service made on him by the association. 

A committee of three may be appointed by the 
president of the State~Teachers’ Association to in- 
vestigate charges or reports of violations of this 
Code of Ethics as heretofore set forth and to ren- 
der to the president a decision sustaining the said 
charges or reports or exonerating the teacher. This 
committee should be so appointed at the written re- 
quest of any teacher against whom such reports or 
charges have been made, or at the written request 
of any teacher desiring to charge another teacher 
with the violation of this Code of Ethics. 


Sword of Democracy, tempered and glowing, 
Sword of the Uniton—Free States in accord— 

Sword of bigb righteousness, wrong overtbrowing! 
Sbout we: “America batb girt on ber sword!” 

Clear, brave, the echoes dart! Our message is sounding: 

Sate be the Rule of the People, O Lord! 

Safe througb the world, all injustice confounding! 

Sbout we: ‘America batb girt on ber sword!” 


—Florence Mary Bennett. 
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VARIOUS COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


BY ISADORE MONTEFIORE LEVY 
Chairman Committee on Care of Buildings 
[From New York Times.] 
Ever increasing is the demand made for the 
greater use of the school building. More and 
more it is being recognized that the school 


should become the intellectual and _ social 


centre of the community. In many of the 
smaller communities this has been done, and 
the schools have been used not only to house 
pupils, but have been dedicated to community 
service. Educational bodies have come _ to 
recognize that the school is capable of a 
greater use than that to which it has hitherto 
been put. 

The city of New York may be said to be 
the largest landlord in our city and is the 
owner of more than 600 school buildings, 
valued at about $300,000,000. To maintain 
this expensive plant calls for an expenditure 
of about $4,000,000 annually and the employ- 
ment of about 600 janitors and about 3,000 
assistant janitors. Of course, the greatest use 
to which these schools are put is that of 
teaching and preparing for life of pupils, and 
this calls for 20,000 teachers. 


All school buildings in the city of New York 
may be used by the public for the following 
purposes :— 

School activities of all kinds, parents’ meet- 
ings, alumni meetings, concerts, meetings of 
civic bodies, lectures by outside organizations, 
gymnastic work by properly organized boys’ 
clubs, drills of boy scouts’ organizations, etc., 
entertainments and exhibitions at which ad- 
mission fees are charged for the purpose of 
meeting the expense of the occasion, provid- 
ing funds for the athletic and other activities 
of the schools, procuring pictures, decorations, 
scientific apparatus, musical instruments, and 
other entertainments conducted by organiza- 
tions working in co-operation with the 
schools. 

A permit for the use of a school building 
may be revoked at any time for proper cause. 
In the case of continuing or periodical use of 
school buildings by organizations, permits 
covering the use of specified parts of such 
buildings for extended periods may be issued 
upon the submission to the committee on care 
of buildings of satisfactory evidence of the 
competency and responsibility of the organi- 
zation in question. 
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To obtain the use of a school building ap- 
plication is made to the committee on care of 
buildings, which is charged by the Board of 
Education with this work. An application 
blank may be had upon request to the com- 
mittee. Applications are generally disposed of 
within the week in which they are received. 
The application must first be presented to 
the principal of the school. He certifies 
whether the building is needed for a school 
purpose at the time requested, and gives his 
approval or disapproval of the proposed use. 
The latter is not binding on the committee, 
but it serves to give the committee notice if 
the application deserves special consideration. 
The power to grant permission to use the 
school building lies in the discretion of the 
committee, and a nominal charge is made in 
order to cover expenses. The city derives 
no financial profit from the renting of the 
schools. 

Social centres are conducted in public school 
buildings in the city of New York and are of 


three kinds 


Centres which meet approximately twice a 
week in the evenings. Such pay no janitorial 
fees or other expenses, but are subject to su- 
pervision by the Board of Education. Each 
one of these social centres is an independent 
body that has its own rules and regulations 
and its own governing committee. So long 
as it upholds the proper ideals of community 
efforts and purposes it is not interfered with 
by the Board of Education. If, however, such 
community or social centres conduct them- 
selves improperly, the permits are revoked by 
the Board of Education. 

Centres paying a nominal fee, otherwise the 
same as the preceding. 

Social centres which are exclusively under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Education. 
These centres have a supervisor paid for by 
the Board of Education, which also pays all 
other expenses «connected therewith. Much 
effort is being made to extend the social 
centre of the first type, but because of the 
lack» of -fwnds the. Board <ofEducation must 
limit its work. 

The courtyards of public school buildings 
have been put to good use. Beginning with 
June in each year, from 3 o’clock to 5 o’clock 
on week days and from 9 o’clock to 12 o’clock 
on Saturdays, all courtyards of public school 
buildings facing on the street are open for the 
use of the children of the neighborhood as a 
playground. After July 1 these courtyards 
are kept open from 9 o’clock a. m. t> 5 o’clock 
p- m. on week days; on Saturdays, from » 
o'clock to 12 o’clock noon. 

The school buildings are being used by 
many civic organizations as centres from 
which to send forth their messages to the 
public. The school building has become the 
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agent of various groups, some radical, some 
conservative, each of which sincerely believes 
that its advice, if followed, would result in 
bettering the community. Occasionally the 
views advanced by the societies give rise to 
severe condemnation, and demands are made 
that the use of the school buildings for this 
purpose be curtailed. The occasional abuse of 
this privilege should not, however, blind us to 
the advantage derived by the public from this 
use of school buildings. The committee jeal- 
ously guards against the use of the school 
buildings in any way for commercial purposes. 

A great problem which has confronted us 
has been the question of innocent amusement 
for our youth. Juvenile delinquency has often 
had its origin in the street corner gang; the 
social evil in the dance halls with bars fre- 
quented by girls. To abolish such undesirable 
conditions has been a problem always kept in 
mind in the use of school buildings 
after school hours. The schools are being 
made the clubhouses of the city’s youth. Gym- 
nasiums under the care of competent teachers 
are provided, so that children may become 
not only strong in body but also in mind. 

The doors are thrown wide open and the 
school plant becomes the competitor of the 
street corner and the gang. And it may be 
asserted that in this the school comes out the 
victor. The street corner is now becoming 
more amd more deserted and the school more 
and more filled. The decline in juvenile delin- 
quency may be directly traced to this. 

It may not be widely known that the 
schools are used as dancing centres. It is 
hoped that this use of the school building 
will force the objectionab!e private dance halls 
to the wall. Our use of the schools as danc- 
ing centres has received commendation. Boys 
and girls may here spend a pleasant evening, 
dancing in clean surroundings without being 
subject to the dangers of the ordinary dance 
hall with its bar. Already because of these 
dancing centres the undesirable dance hall is 
declining in numbers. These dancing centres, 
owing to inadequate supervision, and this is 
due to a’ lack of funds, have created some 
problems—improper dancing, rowdyism; these 
objections are of importance and will be elim- 
inated with the employment of additional su- 
pervision and encouragement of higher stand- 
ards. 

To sum up: The city of New York is 
coming to make thorough and efficient use of 
the school plant. Its citizens may be proud 
of the greater use to which the school plant 
has been put. The community is richer and 
the individual citizen the better off thereby. 
The city of New York is well paid for its in- 
vestment. The wider use of the school plant 
tends to contribute directly and indirectly to 
better citizenship. 


Forget how things were done before the war, eliminate red tape. We must learn with 


the Germans that “the war won’t wait.” 


Delay is the Kaiser’s ally. 


Secretary Redfield. 
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MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATION, 1882 TO 1907 


BY W. D. PARKINSON, J. A. PITMAN, CASSIUS S. LYMAN 


Committee of the Massachusetts Superintendents Association 


George H. Martin, Litt. D., John T. Prince, Ph.D., and 
George A. Walton served together as agents of the State 
Board of Education. Dr. Martin was also secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 

To George H. Martin, George A. Walton and John T. 
Prince the older superintendents of Massachusetts learned 
in their years of apprenticeship to look for discriminating 
counsel, for temperate encouragement, for friendly and 
unostentatious assistance. To rural teachers they were 
fatherly friends, and to rural committees patient but in- 
sistent advisers. 

All were men of the highest character, keen intellect, 
unflagging industry. All were companionable men. Each 
possessed a subtle humor that not only softened asperities 
and lightened burdens, but helped to lend that uncommon 
sense of proportion popularly known as common sense, 
which each displayed in high degree. 

All three were idealists, aggressive in pursuing their 
ideals, but each in his own way had disciplined himself to 
team play, and had learned not to obscure the end 
he was pursuing by intruding his own personality or un- 
necessarily challenging other personalities. Obliged as 
they were to accomplish their ends wholly by personal in- 
fluence and without authority, explicit or implied, to en- 
force their will, each did his work without attempting to 
dominate on the one hand, and without suspicion of being 
dominated on the other. 

They shared one another’s labors. From the vear 1883, 
when they began their joint service, until they passed 
off the stage, this trio stood together and wrought to- 
gether in the struggle for hetter things in the edu- 
cational constitution of the state. 

Mr. Walton became agent of the Board of Education 
in 1872, Mr. Martin in 1882, and Mr. Prince in 1883. Each 
had served the educational interests of the state in other 
capacities for some years preceding. The twenty-five- 
year period from 1882 to 1907, while it does not pre- 
cisely tally with the service of any of the three, will 
serve our purnose in outlining briefly the progress 
made during their joint service. 

In 1882, schools were required to be maintained six 
months; in 1907, eight months. In 1882, pupils of com- 
pulsory age must attend school twenty weeks, no child 
under ten could be employed in factory, work shop, or 
mercantile establishment, and no child under fourteen un- 
less he had attended school the required twenty weeks 
within the year; in 1907, every child under fourteen, and 
every illiterate child under sixteen must attend school 
during the entire time schools were in session, and no 
child under fourteen could be employed, even in vacation, 
in the forbidden occupations. It is fair, too, to say that 
the enactment of the school attendance and child labor 
laws substantially as they now stand was due in large 
measure to the patient, persistent and intelligent effort of 
George A. Walton, to whose hard practical sense 
legislative committees had learned to give heed. 

In 1882, forty-five towns still adhered to the district 
system of administering schools, and even though else- 
where it had nominally been abandoned, districts generally 
were still entrenched so firmly that the consolidation of 
schools had not begun; in 1907, the district system was 
gone, and the conveyance of children to central schools 
had reached its climax and begun to recede. Yet in spite 
of this consolidation of small schools, the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher throughout the state had been 
reduced twelve per cent. In 1882, scarcely a dozen cities 
and towns had professional superintendents of schools; 
in 1907, every public school in the state was in charge of a 


superintendent at least nominally professional. In 1882, 
scarcely a high school had a laboratory. In 1907, every 
first class school had science laboratories superior to those 
in most colleges of the earlier date. In 1882, English as 
a separate study was scarcely to be found in the cur- 
riculum of college preparatory students; in 1907, Eng- 
lish was about the only required subject in the cur- 
riculum. In 1882, textbooks were free only to 
those pupils whose parents were deemed by the as- 
sessors to be unable to pay for them. One-child- 
one-book was the rule for each subject, and slate- 
pencil, sponge, and the sometime noiseless slate 
were the recognized media of the graphic arts. In 1907, 
all supplies were free to the last pen point and rubber 
eraser, and the slates had been banished from the school- 
room. In 1882, manual and domestic training were prac- 
tically unthought of; in 1907, most of our cities and 
larger towns had added to their curriculum at least 
some activities that could not be successfully executed 
with the pupils’ hands folded behind. In 1882, twenty- 
eight per cent. of the teachers of the state were grad- 
uates of normal schools, and the number of college 
graduates was so negligible that no record was made 
of them. Indeed women’s colleges had only just be- 
gun to send forth their graduates. There were six 
normal schools admitting students with little more 
than elementary preparation, and many cities and 
towns were maintaining so-called training classes to 
transform the pupils of their local schools into teach- 
ers of those same schools. 

In 1882, the a b c method was the well nigh universal 
method of teaching primary reading. Before 1907, many 
schools had swung to the extreme of word and sentence, 
back to the extreme of phonetic drill, and again toward 
possible equilibrium in some combination of the two. And 
what happened in this particular only illustrates what was 
happening in many phases of public education. Objective 
teaching and the suppression of textbooks, Elective 
Courses, Nature Study, Child Study, Scientific Temper- 
ance, Grammar School Enrichment, Correlation, Pueblo 
(Colorado) and Elizabeth (New Jersey) schemes of pro- 
motion, Batavia System, Vertical Writing, Griibe Num- 
ber, Ventilation, Medical Inspection, Adjustable Furni- 
ture; each of these came to the surface, enjoyed a brief 
day of phosphorescence and settled back toward its nor- 
mal level, most of them leaving a real deposit upon the 
educational substratum. 

‘All of this extraordinary change these three men saw, 
and a part of it all they were. Amid the ebb and flow, 
no one of them was carried off his feet by a wave, or was 
detected seeking to ride forward upon its crest. To keep 
one’s feet upon the ground at such a time and be always 
ready to push forward is no small achievement. This 
these men did, all and severally, and they did it without 
being accused of reaction. If they did not originate great 
movements or start revolutions, they cross-fertilized the 
local communities and leavened the entire lump. The 
whole educational level was unquestionably raised by 
their persistent evangelism. Before surveys came into 
fashion, they conducted surveys in every quarter of the 
state. And which of us did not welcome a visit from 
any one of them? 

This memorial would not be fittingly closed without a 
brief allusion to the closing days of the three careers. 
Mr. Walton, laboring at eighty-six with all the enthusi- 
asm of youth at a self-assigned task which he intended 
should be his masterpiece, died in the harness. Dr. 
Prince, actiye man that he was, faced with high courage 
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and unfailing cheer the creeping malady which slowly but 
surely cut him off from every activity, and from even the 
ordinary means of communication with his kind, uttering 
never a complaint, keeping to the last his interest in men 
and measures, and even after the power of outward 
mirth had failed, spelt out his gentle jests in the slow and 
uncertain fashion possible to one whose hands refused to 
do his bidding. And thus he put to the test of practice the 
doctrine to which he gave adherence, and reflected out- 
wardly the inner light which informed his religious life. 
Dr. Martin, always frail of body but alert and keen of 
mind, retiring with dignity, closed his career in quiet 
serenity and simple service in a community that recog- 
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nized in him a generous public servant and a wise coun- 
selor in all affairs of the common welfare. 

Thus these three men of different faiths but common 
aim, having honored their state and their profession by 
long careers of fidelity and industry and wisdom, have 
honored them no less in ending those careers; for they 
have passed on breast-forward, looking still to the future, 
their faces to the morning. We, as superintendents of 
schools, owe it to ourselves to place on record our tribute 
to George A. Walton, John T. Prince and George H. Mar- 
tin, who had so large a share in laying the foundation in 
Massachusetts of the profession we represent and the 
profession they adorned, 


ENGLISH AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 


BY JOEL N. ENO 


A recent article by M. Charles, entitled “Pour 
le Francais et l’Anglais contre l’Esperanto,” opens 
a line of thought well worth considering in the 
matter of an international language. He might 
have refuted even more fully Muffang’s objec- 
tion that both French and English are more dif- 
ficult to learn than Esperanto; which remains a 
mere assumption while no results of a competitive 
trial are forthcoming as proof; and especially as 
far as spoken English is concerned; for English 
has unloaded itself from a great part of the gram- 
matical burdens of inflection which it has found 
superfluous to the sense and which Esperanto as 
a rather fully inflected language retains from the 
old artificial! system; which, for one example, at- 
tributed gender universally, including all inani- 
mate things; making, in Latin, planctus, a beating, 
masculine; tabula, a tablet, feminine; and plum- 
bum, lead, neuter; and required adjectives, verbs, 
etc., to “agree” in form with every variation of 
gender and person as well as number of the gram- 
matical subject or subjects: e. g., plumbum nigrum, 
homo niger, tabula nigra, “black” lead, man, tablet ; 
and worse, domus picta, a feminine which looks 
like a masculine; and which has scribo, scribimus, 
scribitis, scribunt, where English has one unvary- 
ing form of the verb in T, we, vou, and they, write. 
Artificial inflection will be seen even in the Esper- 
anto recommendation of itself in Esperanto as 
“simpla, fleksibla, belsona, vera internacia en siaj 
elemento}, la lingvo Esperanto prezentas al la 
mondo civilizita la solan veran solvon de lingvo 
internacia; car, tre facile por homoj nemulte 
instruitoj, Esperanto estas komprenata sen peno 
de la personoj bone edukataj”; or, in English, 
“simple, flexible, well-sounding, truly international 
in its elements, the Esperanto language presents to 
the civilized world the true solution of interna- 
tional language ; for, being very easy for men not 
much educated, Esperanto is also understood with- 
out trouble by well-educated persons.” 

Zamenhof, snared by “belsona,” failed to ob- 
serve that, pleasing as it is, it is not the strong- 
est force in spreading a language; for the most- 


spoken Fyropean languages are noticeably inferior 


in this respect to Italian and Spanish, which Es- 
peranto most resembles; but they exemplify the 
saying, “to him that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundantly”; for the greater the 
number speaking a language, each individual being 
an agency for its spread, the greater impetus is 
given to its extension. According to the latest 
authorities, English is now spoken by 160,000,000 ; 
German by 80,000,000,—though this is subject to 
discount from the fact that for several millions, 
especially Slavs, it is compulsory in courts, official 
publications, schools, etc., and is not used in the 
home conversation; Russian is spoken by about 
100,000,000: these three leading languages are 
rather rugged than “fine-sounding.” French comes 
next with more than 60,000,000; Spanish with 55,- 
000,000, about three-fifths of which is in past or 
present Spanish colonies; Italian has some 40,000,- 


000; and Portuguese, including Brazil, has 25,- 


060,000. 

It is beyond probability to expect a newly in- 
yented language, though ingeniously devised, to 
equal, still more, overcome a lead of 160,000,000 
speakers, nearly one-tenth of the population of the 
world; but with this majority to start with, the 
cause of an international language is far on its 
way; and the cause which most effected the rapid 
extension of the English language, namely, its co- 
extension with widespread colonization, is still in 
action; so nearly three-fourths of the English- 
speaking are outside of Great Britain. 

Russian has had a similar advantage for exten- 
sion, in the vastness of the Russian empire ; but as 
an international language for the rest of Europe. 
it is out of the question; not only having scarcely 
any common ground, either in vocabulary or in 
grammatical construction, with the non-Slavic 
languages, being also one of the heaviest-laden 
with grammatical burdens, but also behind the 
times, not having kept pace with modern progress. 
Its most formidable rival, except English, is High 
German, whose extension through compulsion 
can hardly be as thorough as though it had coloni- 
zation as its agency; and as to the language itself, 
Jacob Grimm, the greatest of German lexicograph- 
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ers and lovers of German, himself says of English : 
“The English may with all right be called a world 
language. In wealth, good sense, and closeness of 
structure, no other of the languages at this day 
spoken, can compare with it; not even our Ger- 
man”; and an eminent French writer prophesies 
from its present rate of extension, that in two cen- 
turies from now it will have made conquest of 800,- 
(00,000,—a number equal to about one-half of the 
present population of the world. : 

From the constitution of the English language, 
it is better adapted than any other as a medium 
between the languages of western Europe, Ger- 
manic on the one hand, ‘and Latinic or Romance 
on the other; for its foundation and great part of 
its everyday vocabulary is Germanic; that is, low 
German, overlaid directly with Norse, and sec- 
ondarily in the Norman; on the other hand, it 
adopted through the Normans a dialectic vocabu- 
lary of old French, as the language of law, litera- 
ture, and polite society; and with the use of print- 
ing it drew its book-language from the treasury 
of classical Latin, till the treasury failed; for its 
scientific, medical and technical terms it has drawn 
from the Greek, and even then has now to resort 
freely to new combinations, such as tele-graph, 
pleuro-pneumonia, electro-magnetic. It is abreast 
with the times and in keeping up to date it has 
amassed the largest vocabulary of words in good 
and familiar use of any European language; its 
dictionary vocabulary is about 400,000 words; so 
Grimm’s statement as to its “wealth” is fully jus- 
tified. Because of its foundation and because it 
has gone through a similar course of modernizing 
of form, English is readily acquired by Scandina- 
vians and North Germans (Platt-Deutsch), Dutch 
and Flemish. 

There are two natural approaches between Eng- 
lish and the Romance languages; since book-lan- 
guage, and the language of the educated English- 
speaking, draws from the same classical source 
as the corresponding literary Romance language ; 
rendering entirely unnecessary and superseding 
Latin as a medium between scholars, the notion 
of reviving which has recently been broached by 
someone; the more that, secondly, both English 
and the Romance languages have become almost 
equally analytical ; that is, expressing separate rela- 
tions by separate words, not by inseparable end- 
mgs; as “the voice of God,” instead of “vox Dei”; 
and direct in construction and in the order of 
words, instead of inverted as in Latin and often 
in high German; “I have a book; J’ai un livre”; 
not “librum habeo,” or “Ich ein Buch habe.” 
Spanish has “Vo tengo uno libro”; “Io ho uno 
libro,” in Italian. 

An immediate effect of the presence of millions 
of English-speaking British and Americans in 
Trance and Belgium in the present war, will be 
the learning of French by English, and the learn- 
ing of English by French and Belgians; to which 
sentiment will give a new impetus in making Eng- 
lish the most favored foreign language in their 
schools after the war. English is already the lan- 
guage of commerce in every important port of the 
world. Even the Germans have seen the advan- 


69 
tage of making English one of the most-studied 
languages, aside from their own, in their schools. 
Immigration has added many millions to the Eng- 
lish-speaking in the United States in the last 
seventy years. Instead of spending time on 


doubtful experiments, why not recognize the 
world-trend, and “get into the swim”? 


“SEWING KITS” MEET A NEW DEMAND 
[ Editorial] 

These times demand many ways and means 
of achieving all new things required, es- 
pecially of country schools. In city and coun- 
try teachers who have no preparation what- 
ever are often compelled to teach various 
Household Arts, and there is a demand for 
a well-balanced, thoroughly-tested, always 
adaptable course especially arranged for the 
elementary grades and for rural schools. 

At the height of the demand we know but 
one scheme which meets all requirements. 

Miss Idabelle McGlauflin, Denver, has 

evolved and matured a_ five-years’ course 
which meets every need. This course includes 
all of the fundamental principles of needle- 
work, a study of textiles, a series of lessons 
in color, art in the decoration of the home and 
in costume. Every exercise embodies some 
educational principle which trains the eye, 
memory or judgment, developing skill, accur- 
acy, perseverance or artistic appreciation. 
_ To meet the ever-present difficulty of secur- 
ing proper supplies all materials for each 
year’s work, with printed directions and all 
details complete even to the required needles 
and thread, are put into strong individual en- 
velope cases, which serve the purpose of 
work-bag or box. The total expense per pupil 
for one year is but sixty cents. 

In many towns where the course has been 
introduced the school directors purchase the 
“Sewing Kits” the same as they purchase 
other equipment. This gives continuity to the 
work from grade to grade and prevents a 
repetition of some subjects and omission of 
others caused by change of teachers, and 
avoids the “hit and miss” policy of securing 
supplies. 


These “Sewing Kits” provide for the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Basting (stamped); doll’s quilt (four 
stamped pieces, children in native costume); 
a practice piece for the overhanding; a pin 
cushion (stamped with cross-stitch design); a 
doll’s towel. 

2. A seam sampler; a woven rag rug for 
the doll’s house; a heart-shaped bag; a doll’s 
sofa pillow (stamped); a pair of miniature 
pillow cases; paper on textile—silk. 

3. Patching sampler (to be followed by 
a garment from home to be mended); a doll’s 
kimono sack; a pin cushion (stamped for 
couching and simple design in lazy-daisy 
stitch) ; napkin (damask hem); mitred corner, 


Continued on page 76. 
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THINKING IN THREE DIMENSIONS 

No one ¢an be a scientific architect who 
cannot think in three dimensions. — One may 
do many things who thinks only in two di- 
mensions. 

Most people really think only in lengths 
and breadths, but they have no appreciation 
of their limitation. 

But a scientific architect must think in the 
three dimensions. There are men who really 
build houses with only lengths and breadths 
in mind. They are copyists, they build after 
the patterns of other men. They never orig- 
inate anything. 

The more naturally, completely, instinct- 
ively one has the three dimensions in his 
thought, the more brilliant is his genius, the 
more masterful his work. 

How many teachers, principals and super- 
intendents are efficient so long as they think 
in straight lines! They teach well, admin- 
ister well if they can follow the straight 
paths of their pedagogical fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

Some of them do fairly well in broadening 
out their thought if they can stay in _the 
same plane in which they have run straight 
lines. 

They can teach farm arithmetic, commer- 
cial geography, live language provided they 


can follow traditional methods of doing the 
new things. They must be allowed to use 
definitions and explanations in arithmetic, to 
hitch commercial to political geography, and 
hang live language on to grammatical skele- 
tons. 

To think pedagogically in three dimensions 
is a severe strain upon many school people. 
The third dimension is real life—the real life 
of the six-year-old, the seven-, eight-, nine-, 
ten-, eleven-, twelve-, thirteen-, fourteen-, fif- 
teen-, sixteen-year-old. There are a few men 
who think in the third dimension. In Portland, 
Oregon, for instance, the doors of their great 
Benson Polytechnic High School swing open 
to every boy who completes the eight grades 
skilfully, and to every boy of fourteen, no 
matter where his fourteenth birthday finds 
him. 

And when once he is in the school he does 
not have to stay in a boredom trade scheme 
when he or his teacher discovers that it does 
not fit into his life or nature. 

We have known a boy to change twice in 
the first six months and then revel in his new 
opportunity and receive $6.50 a day from the 
hour of graduation. 

We have known a one-room school, like 
that which Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey has 
made famous, to snatch a boy or girl from 
the social undertow of indecision by showing 
a possible life of three dimensions. 

The community trail from the classroom 
study and recitation into intellectual alert- 
ness at home or moral poise in society is 
only achieved by one who thinks in three 
dimensions. 

The school never builds character unless 
there is a superintendent, a principal and a 
teacher all of whom think in three dimen- 
sions. 

It is a tragedy when any one of the three 
thinks in one or even two dimensions only. 
The higher the narrowness of vision the 
greater the tragedy. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG* 


America has rarely produced as brainy, 
brave and skilfully devoted a man as was the 
president of Hampton Institute, the one great 
educational Mecca for Indian youths as well 
as negroes. At twenty-five years of age he 
was made a brigadier-general in the United 
States army, which fact alone would establish 
the claims of his friends to his real greatness 
in ability. In August, 1862, he entered the 
Union army as captain of the 125th New York 
Volunteers. At the close of the war in 1865,- 
he was mustered out as brigadier-general. 
Three years later he founded Hampton Insti- 
tute and devoted the rest of his life to the 
education of Indians and negroes. 

General Armstrong was born in the home 


‘A Leader of Freemen.” The life story of Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S. A. By Everett T. and Paul G. 
Tomlinson. American Sunday-School Union (The Union Press), 1816 
~~ Street, Philadelphia, Penn. Price, 50 cents net. By mail, 58 
cents. 
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of missionary parents in the Hawaiian Islands, 
January 30, 1839. His father was born and 
reared in a farm home in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, and his mother in a similar home in 
Massachusetts. His mother was in the care 
of a cannibal chief, in the absence of his 
father, when Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
was born. He was educated with native 
Hawaiians and did not go to school off the 
islands until, at the age of twenty-one, he 
entered the junior class at Williams College, 
and two years later—two years from Ha- 
waiian Islands—was captain in a New York 
regiment, and his first army experience was 
in the capture and subsequent parole of his 
entire regiment. His first real battle was a 
year later at Gettysburg, where he did such 
gallant service that he was at once promoted 
to the office of major, before he was twenty- 
three years of age and less than three years 
in America. It was as commander of a negro 
brigade that he developed the devotion that 
led him to be the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute. 
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HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY 


It is inevitable that the popular abhorrence 
of German treachery, butchery and debauch- 
ery will go to great lengths in anti-Ger- 
manism, but objecting to the use of the word 
“kindergarten” in America on suspicion of 
Prussian taint is certainly going beyond the 
end of the limit, as Helen B. Denbigh shows 
in an article in the New York Times. 

“The Prussian government from the first 
regarded the kindergarten with dislike and 
suspicion, and has continued to do so to this 
day. Switzerland gave the first real home tu 
Froebel’s enterprise. In 1851 the Prussian 
government prohibited kindergartens as form- 
ing ‘a part of the Froebelian socialistic sys- 
tem, the aim of which is to teach children 
atheism.’ Could anything be further from the 
truth if we inquire into the purpose of Froebel 
himself, which is :— 

“‘To take the oversight of children before 
they are ready for school life; to exert an 
influence over their whole being in cor- 
respondence with its nature; to strengthen 
their bodily powers; to exercise their senses; 
to employ the awakening mind; to make them 
thoughtfully acquainted with the world of 
nature and of man; to guide their heart and 
soul in the right direction, and to lead them 
to the Origin of all life and to unison with 
Him.’ 

“Is it any wonder that the Prussian gov- 
ernment, with its sinister purpose of domina- 
tion by force, saw danger lurking in this new 
form of education and proceeded to stamp it 
out ? 

“The name kindergarten came suddenly to 
Froebel while walking one day over the 
Steigier Pass, thinking earnestly of his 
‘youngest born,’ as he called this new form 
of education. Suddenly he stood still and 


cried out with brightening eyes, ‘Eureka! 
Kindergarten shall the institute be called.’ 

“Before his death he had despaired of the 
development of his plan of education in Ger- 
many, and looked toward America as_ the 
place where this democratic form of education 
would take hold and grow. And so it has 
come to pass—America has welcomed and 
developed the kindergarten as has no other 
nation. 


“The name kindergarten has, then, a record 
unstained by Prussian influence.” 


MUST COLUMBUS CHANGE ITS NAME? 

The capital of Ohio has the distinction of 
being the only important city in America to 
bear the name of the most progressive man 
in history, the one man who risked all in the 
demonstration of faith in a new view of the 
surface of the earth; and, above any other 
city of its size, so far as we know, it persists 
in refusing to put itself in the line of prog- 
ress in school buildings, in teachers’ salaries, 
in anything progressive in education. 

Its arrested development and its un-Columbian 
attitude look all the worse because it is mid- 
way between Cincinnati and Cleveland, two 
of the most progressive cities of the world. 
_ When Columbus refused by a big vote to 
issue $3,000,000 bonds to save its reputation 
in school buildings, Cleveland voted her 
$3,000,000 by an almost unanimous vote, and 
Cincinnati’s millions upon millions are pro- 
vided as mere sport. 

While Columbus is heckling Superinten- 
dent _Francis, Cincinnati and Cleveland are 
shouting “Onward” to Superintendents Con- 
don and Spaulding. Nowhere in any state has 
there been such contrast between the “whoa” 
and the “go” as at present between Columbus 
and its two neighbors. Either Columbus, 
Ohio, should spread sail for a new educa- 
tional policy or it should change its name to 


“Whoasome.” It cannot be a trailer and pre- 
tend to be a sailor. 


NEW MEMBERS 
_ Ten pages of new members of the N. E. A. 
in the December Bulletin is a remarkable 
showing for war times or any other times. 
This does not include any who enrolled at or 
prior to the Portland meeting. This is such 
an unusual demonstration of devotion to the 
N. E. A. that we .give the number from each 
state who have enrolled since July 15:— 
Alabama, 9; Arizona, 9; Arkansas, 4; Cali- 
fornia, 26; Colorado, 9; Connecticut, 3; Dela- 
ware, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 13; Idaho, 6; 
Illinois, 18; Indiana, 16; Iowa, 27; Kansas, 
11; Kentucky, 11; Louisiana, 4; Maine, 6; 
Maryland, 3; Massachusetts, 18; Michigan, 
18; Minnesota, 13; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 
19; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 15; New Hamp- 
shire 4; New Jersey, 7; New Mexico, 1; New 
York, 1%; North Carolina, 7; North Dakota, 
8; Ohio, 30; Oklahoma, 7; Pennsylvania, 20; 
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Rhode Island, 4; South Carolina, 5; South 
Dakota, 3; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 16; Vermont, 
2; Virginia, 16; Washington, 3; West Vir- 
ginia, 11; Wisconsin, 23; District of Col- 
umbia, 2; Hawaii, 1; Porto Rico, 4; Canada, 
2. 

Ohio, Iowa and California nobly lead the 
host. This is a great tribute to their profes- 
sional devotion, for there is no local reason 
therefor. Wisconsin’s 23 record is not sur- 
prising, for it is the state of the new secre- 
tary, but 30, 27, 26 from the banner states 
are not due to any local pride. Indeed, two of 
those states in their educational magazines es- 
pecially criticised the new administration, so 
that professional devotion must be credited 
to these states. The new administration is 
certainly to be congratulated. 


PATRIOTIC EXERCISES* 


Patriotism is the slogan of the hour. Pat- 
riotic songs are sung as they have not been 
sung in more than fifty years. Patriotic 
verse is recited as it has not been within the 
memory of anyone under sixty years of age, 
but we have not begun to read patriotic prose 
as we should read it, partly because we have 
not had the right selections for these stren- 
uous times. Now we have a compilation of 
the best 150 patriotic prose selections, every 
one of which should be read by every student 
in junior or senior high school or junior or 
senior college. 

There is an official order in some states 
that the first hour or more of every Monday’s 
session shall be devoted to conservation study 
or lecture. Why not add that each Tues- 
day’s session should be devoted. to student 
reading of one of these Patriotic Prose 
selections; that each Wednesday’s session be 
opened by student recitation of patriotic 
verse, and that each Thursday’s session be 
opened with “Community singing” of patri- 
otic songs, and that each Friday’s session 
close with the reading of a prose selection, of 
patriotic verse and much patriotic singing? 

Here is a book with all the Patriotic Prose 
that will be needed. 
** American Patriotic Prose.’ With Notes and Biographies. B 
Augustus White Long. New York, Boston, Chicago: D.C, Heath 
Company. Cloth. 389 pp. Price, $1.00. 


THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


With the close of 1917 every state except 
Rhode Island had accepted the Smith-Hughes 
provision by appropriating an amount equal. 
to that allowed by the United States. The 
last states to come under the provision are: 
Connecticut, $22,900; Idaho, $15,00); Illinois, 
$93,772; New Hampshire, $15,000; North Da- 
kota, $15,205; Maryland, $21,501; Missouri, 
$53,701, and Vermont, $15,000. ; 

The total amount of federal money avail 
able for the use of the states in the promotion 
of vocational education in 1918 will be 
$1,860,000. 
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EMERSON RESIGNS 


Dr. Henry P. Emerson, LL.D., for twenty- 
five years superintendent of schools, Buffalo, 
has retired at the age of seventy that he may 
enjoy the leisure which professional industry 
and personal thrift make possible. 

Dr. Emerson is a native of Massachusetts, 
taught in the State Normal School, Potsdam, 
N. Y., and was a teacher in the Buffalo High 
School for twenty years before he became 
city superintendent. 

His greatest national recognition was the 
honor of the presidency of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., the Atlanta 
meeting, and his program stands out dis- 
tinctly as one of the best, in every way, in 
the history of the Department. 

For forty-five years Henry P. Emerson has 
been the inspiring comrade of his contempo- 
taries and the leader of youth in Buffalo. We 
can recall no other school man now in ser- 
vice who has wielded such an influence upon 


so large a city for so near a half century as 
has he. 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE DRIVE 


Superintendent I. B. Bush of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, has engineered an unusual campaign 
for increased high school attendance, a veri- 
table “drive.” Last year 93 per cent. of the 
501 promoted from the grades continued their 
education. Much of this extraordinary record 
was due directly to the “drive” conducted by 
Principal John C. Diehl and Dean W. E. Di- 
morier of the high school, under whose direc- 
tion the high school seniors visited every 
eighth grade, explained the advantages of 
the high school and urged attendance. 

Of the 1916 high school class of Fairmont, 
West Virginia, 42, or 62 per cent., are in 
college the second year out of high school, 
and 22, or 33 per cent., are profitably em- 
ployed. Two are married. 

It is a new experience to close public 
schools in large numbers from lack of coal, 
but this year hundreds of schools have been 
closed. 

The Denver Board of Education has re-elected 
Carlos M. Cole superintendent for three years at 
$7,000. Let all America sing praises. 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 


cation Association, Atlantic City, February 25 to 
March 2. 


The school savings bank moneys of Cleveland 
are to be invested in War Savings certificates. 


Every school in New York City is entitled 
to display a Red Cross service flag. 


The city that does not raise the salaries of 
its teachers is surely a slacker. 


“Educational drives” are now in order. 
“I’m glad I live in the land I live in.” 
January 27, Child Labor Sunday. 

January 28, Child Labor Day in Schools. 
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STUDY PLAN FOR WEBSTER’S FIRST 
BUNKER HILL ORATION 


BY JESSICA J. HASKELL 
Hallowell, Maine 


I. Preliminary work. 

A. Webster’s life. Topics covering the various 
periods of his life should be assigned as an exer- 
cise in oral composition. The following day, a 
written summary of the points presented in class 
should be required from each pupil. 


B. The Bunker Hill Monument. 

1. Describe the monument. 

2. What is it to commemorate? 

3. Describe the battle fully. 

4. What hero was buried on the hill? 

5. What was done in 1777 towards marking the 
spot ? 


6. What action was taken in 1794, and by 
whom? 

Y. When was the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation formed? 

8. When was the corner stone laid? 

9. Who was guest of honor on this occasion? 

10. Who were among the other guests? 

11. When was the monument finally completed? 

12. When and how was it dedicated? 

(Fiske or Bancroft and any good encyclopedia 
may be used to supplement the text for this part of 
the work.) 

C. The Oration. 

1. To what division of literature does this 
speech belong? 

2. How may we divide public addresses? 

3. What are their chief points of difference 
from essays intended merely for reading? 

4. What three formal divisions do most 
speeches have? 

5. What is usually included in the introduc- 
tion? In the peroration? 

II. Detailed study. 

A. Preliminary reading, aloud in class, if pos- 
sible. 

B. Outline or brief. Make the following main 
divisions, putting appropriate headings and sub- 
headings. 

1. Introduction (paragraphs 1-5). 

2. The purpose of the assembly (paragraphs 
6-7). 

3. Summary of the country’s progress since 
1775 (paragraphs 8-11). 

4. Address to the survivors of the battle (par- 
agraphs 12-17). 

5. An account of the battle (paragraphs 18-23). 

6. A tribute to Lafayette (paragraphs 24-26). 

%. Changes that fifty years have brought (par- 
agraphs 27-40). 

8. Our country’s mission in the world (para- 
graphs 41-44). 

(This outline should be made full, definite, and 
clearly phrased). 

C. Specific questions. 

1. When was this speech delivered ? 

2. Where and on what occasion ? 

3. How far does the introduction extend? 

4. What are its striking qualities? 

5. What form of sentence structure is 
noticeable «n the second paragraph? 
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6. Are there any balanced sentences in the first 
six paragraphs? 

7%. Explain the reference, “cloud of witnesses” 
in paragraph 6. 

8. How does Webster feel about war? 

9. What form of sentence begins and ends 
paragraph 7? 

10. Are Webster’s paragraph transitions good? 

11. Point out the means used for transitions. be- 
tween paragraphs in paragraphs 2-6. 

12. Give the topic sentence, if such exists, for 
the first eight paragraphs. 

13. Have Webster’s paragraphs unity? Coher- 
ence? 


14. How is the eighth paragraph developed? 

15. Analyze paragraph 9. 

16. How is the first railroad in America con- 
nected with this monument? 

17. What were the boundaries of the United 
States of Webster’s time? 

18. Have you found either a summary or a 
transition paragraph during the first seventeen? 

19. Find examples of the periodic sentence any- 
where in the first eighteen paragraphs. 

20. Is Webster a true patriot? 

21. What tribute does he pay in paragraphs 
12-17? 

22. Is there any transition paragraph in this 
group? 

23. What is the source of the quotation in para- 
graph 13? 

24. Translate the Latin of paragraph 19. What 
is its source? What is its application? 

15. Pick out the paragraph or part of a para- 
graph you like best in the section 12-26 and memo- 
rize it. 

26. Who is addressed in paragraphs 24-26? 

27%. Identify the patriots named in paragraph 25. 

28. Translate the Latin quotation in paragraph 
28. What is its source? How does it apply? 

29. Comment on paragraph 23. What is its 
purpose? Are there any strikingly short para- 
graphs in the oration? Any unduly long? 

30. Analyze paragraphs 21, 28, 29, showing the 
relation of each sentence to the development of the 
idea. 


31. Find examples throughout the oration of the 
various methods of paragraph structure with which 
you are familiar. 

32. Choose any paragraph of medium length and 
point out the transition from sentence to sentence. 

33. Find examples of the various figures of 
speech with which you are familiar. Does 
Webster seem to prefer any one figure? 

34. What figure in the last of paragraph 27? 

35. With what does Webster compare the Revo- 
lution? 

36. What figure does he use? 

37. Are we likely to find Greek or Latin quota- 
tions in an oration of today? 

38. Why was it not pompous and pedantic in 
Webster’s time? 

39. What was the South American Revolution 
referred to? 

40. What poet died fighting for Greece ? 

41. Sum up the comparison between the French 
Revolution and the American Revolution, 
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42. Find five examples of political truths well 
and briefly expressed. 

43. Memorize the paragraph you think finest in 
the oration. 

44. For what is paragraph 31 noticeable? Par- 
agraph 37? 

45. What is noticeable in paragraph 40? 

46. Where does the peroration begin? 

47. What is the substance of the last five para- 
graphs? 

48. How are they made impressive? 

49. What emotional appeal? 

50. Is emotional appeal desirable in peroration? 

51. How is emphasis in paragraphs obtained? 


_ How in the whole composition? 


52. Has the oration unity? Coherence? 

53. How does it rank from a literary standpoint? 

III. Composition topics. 

A. Webster, the Man. 

B. The Dartmouth College Case. 

C. A letter from an eye witness of the scene 
of the laying of the corner stone. 

D. A letter from a survivor of the battle de- 
scribing. the same scene. 

E. Was Webster a Militarist or a Pacifist? 

F. Modern Political Ideas in This Oration. 


WAR PROBLEMS—(II) 
FOURTH GRADE. 

Your wasted crusts would help to feed a hungry 
child in Europe. 

John, Edith and Alice do not eat their crusts, 
and each wastes one slice of bread per day. How 
many slices do they all waste in one year of three 
hundred and sixty days? 

There are twelve slices in one loaf of bread. 
How many loaves of bread do John, Edith and 
Alice waste in one year? 

By eating potatoes and oatmeal instead of bread, 
Mary saves six tablespoonfuls of flour a day. 
How many tablespoonfuls of flour does she save 
in one week? How many tablespoonfuls of flour 
can she save during the month of December? 

Sixteen ttablespoonfuls of flour fill one cup. 
How many cupfuls of flour does Mary save in one 
year? (Three cupfuls of flour make one loaf.) 
In one year, how many loaves of bread does Mary 
save? 

A family eats two pounds of meat each day. 
The family plans to eat fish, eggs or beans, instead 
of meat, two days every week. How many pounds 
of meat will this family save for eight weeks? 

By boiling and baking, instead of frying food 
for her family, a mother saves nine tablespoonfuls 
of fat each day. How many tablespoonfuls of 
fats does she save in one month? 

A soldier is allowed two tablespoonfuls of fat 
in one day. How long would the fat saved (see 
Problem 6) supply a soldier with all the fat he is 
allowed? 

Each of the children in a school of twenty pupils 
planned by giving up candy and gum to buy a 
comfort kit for a soldier. If the comfort kit costs 
two dollars, how many pennies did each child 
have to save? 

A soldier’s food costs about forty cents a day. 
A boy goes without two sticks of gum a week, and 
with the pennies buys a Liberty Loan stamp. In 
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how many weeks can he save enough to lend his 
government enough to pay for the food of one 
soldier, for one day? 

A child in America eats, on an average, eight 
tablespoonfuls of sugar a day. A child in France 
receives only two tablespoonfuls in all his food 
for one day. Alice saves one tablespoonful each 
day by eating sirup on her oatmeal instead of 
sugar. In one year, how many tablespoonfuls of 
sugar does Alice save? How many little French 
children could be supplied with sugar for one day 
from this amount? 


HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCA- 
TION—(III) 


[From Report of Committee, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Chairman.] 


Hygienic seating: Seats and desks should be in- 
dividual, separate, adjustable, clean. The least a 
school can do is to provide three sizes of desks and 
seats adjustable for height. Seats and desks that 
do not meet the physical needs of growing children 
may cause spinal curvature, lung trouble, impaired 
eyesight. 

High temperature in schoolrooms means low 
vitality in pupils. The vitiated air of an over- 
heated room is devitalizing. Foul air makes lazy, 
inattentive pupils. A well ventilated classroom 
keeps pupils active and alert. Never let the ther- 
mometer rise above sixty-eight degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Conditions for study: Physical and mental habits 
affect vitally health and scholarship. Poor posi- 
tion—indicative of fatigue, lack of interest, and 
poor work. Good position—favors effective work 
and success. 

Food for right living :— 

You cannot have good health without good food 
properly prepared. Food must do three important 
things :— 

1. Furnish building material for the growth of 
the body. 

2. Supply the fuel which the body needs to do 
its work. 

3. Rebuild the worn-out tissues. muscles, 
nerves, etc., so that the body may thrive. 

What to eat: Well cooked cereals; vegetables 
and fruits: whole wheat, brown and corn bread; 
meat not more than once a day; milk, butter, eggs, 
cheese; fish when absolutely fresh; hard foods 
which compel thorough chewing, crusts, fruits, 
nuts; milk and cocoa are nourishing foods as well 
as beverages. 

What to avoid: Overeating: eating too fast; 
cating when very tired or excited; too much meat 
and eggs; unripe fruit; fried foods, hard to digest ; 
“sharp” relishes, often harmful: alcoholic drinks, 
always harmful; tea and coffee, especially bad for 
children. 

Drink several glasses of water daily. Sipping is 
safer and healthier than gulping. Very hot and ice 
cold drinks are often harmful. 

Rules to observe: Seek variety in your food; 
chew thoroughly everything you eat; don’t rely on 
drugs to aid digestion; avoid unpleasant talk dur- 
ing meals, ‘ 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


A PATRIOTIC CONVENTION 


Each session a patriotic raliy and a wide range of 
educational topics were features of the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation at Johnstown. That the Federal Government 
finds the public schools the most perfect patriotic 
instrument was the statement of State School Super- 
intendent Hon. Nathan Schaeffer, commenting on the 
successfully organized work for the Junior Red Cross, 
in which many thousands of Fennsy!vania public 
school children have recently been enrolled. 

Physical training came to the fore, a uniform sys- 
tem for both boys and girls being proposed by Sec- 
retary J. G. Becht of the State iscard of Education. 
It was recommended that a state Cepartment of physi- 
ca! education be established with a state inspector 
of athletics. Compulsory athletics was urged by Dr. 
Arthur Holmes of the State College as a remedy for 
commercialized sport. 

Charles L. Davis, Steelton, who presided, advocated 
efficiency as the watch-word. Among other speakers 
were: W. A. Stecher, public school physica! director, 
Philadelphia, who pointed out that the death rate in 
cities is advancing, esnecially in fifty years and over, 
and that examinations of young men in military can- 
tonments had proved that country-bred boys were 
not as sound physically as the city bred; Dr. William 
Burdick, Baltimore, president of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, who rejoiced that the in- 
centive of the present-day athlete is securing a sound 
physical constitution as the basis of well-being ‘in- 
stead of obtaining a prize; Dean West, Princeton, who 
urged the teachers to utilize the lessons of the war; 
Dr. George Wheeler, Philadelphia, who advised cut- 
ting out only objectionable German references and 


propaganda and not the study of the German lan- 
guage itself; Dr. C. A. Prosser, Federal director-gen- 
eral, vocational education, who called on the schools 
to aid the government, which needs trained special- 
ists and technicians, said that school boards should 
Save every cent, train draftees still at home, that the 
people demand such action, and predicted that the 
time might come when every professional man, in- 
cluding every male and female teacher, might have to 
go down to the docks as these classes had done in 
England, and prevent alien traitors from paralyzing 
the efforts of the government; and Governor Martin 
Brumbaugh, former state school superintendent, who 
said that “after the war students from all over the 
world will flock to American universities and the 
German vogue will be forever eliminated,” and ad- 
vocated “the establishment of a great national uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C. where honest, open 
diplomacy may be taught men from all over the 
world.” 

One evening meeting was in the form of a “com- 
munity sing” with an address on music’s part in the 
war by the editor of “Musical America,” J. C. Freund. 

A committee of superintendents from the. ten larg- 
est cities was appointed to define the powers of 
school superintendents and those of school directors: 
H. W. Dodd, Allentown, was chosen head of the de- 
partment of superintendence, and Samuel E. Webber, 
Scranton, who was elected state president, pledged 
the patriotic service of every school district in the 
great state of Pennsylvania, which supplies within 
its borders sixty per cent. of the materials going into 
the war. J. A. S. 
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The need of education arises from the fact that what is today is not what ought to be 


tomorrow.—Edward L. Thorndike. 


LESSON ON CAPTAIN HENRY HUDSON 


Principal Emma- Johnston, Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers, has devised a scheme 
by which each theory teacher teaches a group 
of model school children at least once a 
month. 

The following outline suggests a_ lesson 
given by Dr. Garry C. Myers, which aroused 
great interest with Grade A boys. It is 
always a surprise to know how well informed 
and alert-minded the boys are. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL LESSON ON CAPTAIN 
HENRY HUDSON TO FIVE A BCYS OF 
BROOKLYN. 


How many have seen a steamship? 

About how many ships come into New 
York harbor each day? 

What is the name of the largest ship 
afloat ? 

What country owns it? What is it used 
for? 

About what is its length in feet? In terms 


of city blocks? (Likewise the length of an 
average ship was considered.) 

How many tons will the largest ship carry? 
Supposing it carried coal, how many wagon 
loads of coal would it carry? How many pas- 
sengers? How fast can it go? (The same 
were considered for average ships.) 

What dangers face a steamship today? 

Have you ever heard anything about idle 
ships in New York harbor? (A reference to 
the Dutch ships.) 

How long ago do you suppose it was when 
the first ship entered New York? 

Would you like to know about that first 
ship and its captain? 

Do ycu suppcse that first ship was as large 
and fast as the Vaterland? 

Do you suppose it carried 10,000 men? 
(Here were presented facts about the size and 
speed of that first ship and the name of its 
captain.) 

Do you suppose that Captain Hudson had 
faced any dangers? 

Now suppose you had been in Hudson’s 
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place; what would you havé seen as you came 


into the harbor? What would you _ have 
thought? 

What experiences would you have had? 

Where do you suppose Captain Hudson 
sailed from? 

Let us see what his experiences were before 
he came to New York. 

What great sea captains have you learned 
about? 

What were they trying to do? 

Captain Hudson was trying to do the same 
thing. (Here facts were given leading up to 
his sailing to America, of his final voyage and 
death.) 

What traits of Hudson do you like best? 
(Here the bell rang.) 

Note.—After the boys had responded to the 
questions, the facts were supplied wherever 
necessary. The boys supplied a good part of 
them. 


HALLOWE’EN AT SHELBY, OHIO, 
SCHOOL 


The idea of a community Hallowe’en was conceived and 
carried out by the public schools of Shelby, Ohio, last 
year. The object was to keep the children off the streets, 
avoid all rowdyism and destruction of property, but to 
assure every one a good time. The results were so highly 
Satisfactory that the celebration was repeated this year; 
the merchants in particular commended the school’s action 
as much labor and time were saved from cleaning their 
otherwise soapy windows and chalked walks. 

There was not a party of any descripion in the town on 
that particular Wednesday. The old and the young, first- 
grade pupils, high school pupils and town’s people caught 
the Hallowe'en spirit and joined in the fun. Farmers 
from miles around drove in to town to see the parade, 
despite the inclement weather. 

The parade, which was led by a citizen dressed as 
Uncle Sam, followed by a band, more than a thousand 
school children, town’s people and a drum corps of war 
veterans, left the building at 7.30 and marched for several 
blocks around the town. True to every parade the crowds 
followed the masqueraders back to the schoolhouse 
and freely parted with their precious pennies. 

The little tots gave a Brownie show in one room and a 
picture show in another. While freshmen contributed 
a living art gallery, the sophomores had the main study 
room for their minstrel performances. This class was 
well represented in the show proper and as ticket sellers, 
for the main room has four doors and two cloak room en- 
trances. The circus given by the juniors was in the 
manual training room in the basement. Their splendid 
barker signified that the class was a live one, as did the 
snakes the charmer handled. The five pennies included 
pink lemonade and admission to all the side shows. The 
seniors presented a district school four or five times, but 
their room proved to be much too small to satisfy the 
crowd. At one end of the corridor a number of “baby 
dolls” waited to be hit. Three balls were given for a 
penny, and a stick of gum to the successful smasher. At 
the other end of the hall hot weeners, buns, fruit, pop- 
corn and cookies were sold. 

At ten o'clock the gongs rang for dismissal and the 
building was cleared as quickly as it had been filled. 
Every one had a good time, no damage was done to the 
town or to the school, and doubtless much corn and other 
foods had been conserved. Incidentally the school cleared 
sixty dollars. 


Adele Brown. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The next annual mecting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., from Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 2, 1918. This meeting will convene 
at one of the most critical periods in the history of 
the nation. The reservations made for accommoda- 
tions and the correspondence in relation to the meet- 
ing indicate that the attendance will exceed that of 
any previous meeting. 

The chiliren attending the schools, the teachers 
giving instruction, and the officers administering the 
schools, represent about one-fourth of the population 
of the country and these forces also represent a great 
power in the development of our national ideals. 
They have the opportunity to render a greater ser- 
vice to the country than at any other time in its his- 
tory. The means by which these great agencies may 
be administered in performing a patriotic service will 
be considered at the general and sectional sessions of 
this convention. The office of the school in its re- 
lation to the children, the school as an institution to 
effect co-operation between the people of every com- 
munity in the land and the government itself, and the 
new obligations which the school must meet when 
our country becomes actively engaged in the war and 
even after the war has closed, will be discussed by 
the foremost educators and statesmen of the country. 

The importance of this convention, therefore, de- 
mands the support and co-operation of every schoo? 
board in the country. These boards are urgently re- 
quested to arrange to have their superintendents in 
attendance upon this convention. 

Thomas E. Finegan. 
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“SEWING KITS” MEET A NEW DEMAND 


Continued from page 69. 


done in paper; a case for the drawing tools; 
paper on textile—cotton. 


4. Stockinet darning (followed by the 
darning of a pair of stockings); a study in 
color (correlated with the Art work); a doily; 
an apron (materials brought from home) ; 
buttonholes (cotton); placket and band prac- 
tice piece (followed later by a skirt); hem- 
stitched handkerchief; round holder and case; 
a petticoat (materials to be brought from 
home); paper on textile—flax. 


5. A trial piece for the bottom of skirt 
or drawers; making over an old garment for 
a child; a doily; study of home decoration 
(correlated with Art and Language work); 
buttonholes (twist); cloth darning (followed 
by the darning of some article brought from 
home); study of costume (correlated with 
the Art work); nightgown or bungalow apron 
(materials brought from home); round _ bot- 
tom bag—raffia trimmed; textile paper—wool. 

Equipped with a “Sewing Kit” the inexperi- 
enced, untrained teacher accomplishes as 
much as an experienced teacher without such 
guiding help, such aids, such materials. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of the genius of Miss McGauflin or of the 
masterful ingenuity with which these “Sew- 
ing Kits” are prepared for the pupils’ use. 
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ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 

Realizing the need for a standardized test of physical 
efficiency, the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America in 1913 decided upon athletic badge tests for the 
boys and girls of America which would tend toward all 
round development and which might be given uniformly 
in every state in the Union and in rural districts and 
cities alike. A committee of experts on physical training 
from different parts of the country was appointed to draw 
up a series of athletic events which would be interesting 
as weil as effective in establishing fair standards of 
physical efficiency. The following tests for boys were 
adopted :-- 

First test: Pull-up (chinning), 4 times; standing broad 
jump, 5 feet 9 inches; sixty-yard dash, 8 3-5 seconds. 

Second test: Pull-up (chinning); 6 times; standing 
broad jump, 6 feet 6 inches; sixty-yard dash, & seconds; 
or 100-yard dash, 14 seconds. 

Third test: Pull-up (chinning), 9 times; running high 
jump, 4 feet 4 inches; 220-yard run, 28 seconds. 

The badges awarded the boys passing the tests, it was 
felt, should be simple and beautiful; they should not in 
themselves have intrinsic value, but their value should be 
rather in the ideal for which the badge stands. All the 
badges of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America were designed by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie and are 
of bronze. 

BADGE TESTS FOR GIRLS. 

The Committee on Athletic Tests for Girls appointed by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
has adopted the following as standards which every nor- 
mal girl should attain :— 

First test: All-up Indian Club race, 30 seconds; or po- 
tato race, 42 seconds; basketball goal throwing, 2 goals, 6 
trials; balancing (bean bag or book on head), 24 feet, 2 
trials. 

Second test: All-up Indian Club race, 28 seconds; or 
potato race, 39 seconds; basketball goal throwing, 3 goals, 
6 trials; balancing (bean bag or book on head), 24 feet, 2 
trials. 

Third test: Running and catching, 20 seconds; throwing 
for distance, basketball 42 feet or volley ball 44 feet; vol- 
ley ball serving, 3 in 5 trials. 

The badges for the girls are also of bronze. 

[The association will send on request pamphlets describ- 
ing these tests in detail. Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


City.] 


BETTER ENGLISH 


The faculty committee at Harvard on the use of 
English by students has sent formal and personal an- 
nouncement to each student “to beware.” In fact the 
committee seems to be looking for victims who are 
faulty in the speaking and writing of their mother 
tongue. And each victim caught will be summarily 
ordered to Warren House for conferences and the 
assignment of plenty of extra work in English com- 
position. 

Harvard expects each student to pay careful atten- 
tion to the use of English not only in courses in Eng- 
lish composition, but in all courses. In accordance 
with the vote of the faculty, instructors are expected 
to report men whose use of English is unsatisfactory, 
and then the secretary of the committee on the use 
of English is to confer with such students and at- 
tempt to determine the cause of their difficulties. 
“Specific methods of improvement,” which take the 
form of lengthy compositions, are the usual means 
suggested for improvement. In addition the commit- 
tee offers special instruction to any students who feel 
that their college work would profit by direct tutor- 
ing in English composition—Boston Transcript. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


(Right hand lifted, palm downward to a line 
with the forehead and close to it, standing thus, 
all repeat together slowly :) 

“I pledge allegiance to my Flag, and to the Re- 
public for which it stands: One Nation indivisible, 
with Liberty and Justice for All.” 

(At the words “to my Flag,” the right hand is 
extended gracefully, palm upward, towards the 
Flag and remains in this gesture to the end of the 
affirmation; whereupon all hands immediately drop 
to the side.) 


THE SCHOOLMA’AM 
If you have strength to rival that of Samson, 
Yet ever use a soft and gentle hand; 
If you've a vision of the wide world’s glories, 
Tho’ you never stray beyond your native land; 
If you have charms to grace a social Venus, 
But list not society’s siren call; 
If you can give and give and still keep giving, 
And miss not one iota of it all; 
If you can mother countless hosts of children, 
Though you never call a single one your own; 
If you’ve the garnered wisdom of the ages, 
But can keep that fact from ever being known; 
If you’ve compassion on weak human nature, 
But for yourself keep always life’s stern rules; 
If you can do this, your country needs you— 
Enlist as teacher in the public schools. 
—Anne May Henderson, in Wellesley Alumnae Quarterly. 
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CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


[We venture to print the following letter though it 
is strictly personal.] 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

I have thought that much progressive school work 
in the smaller cities is overlooked. It is taken for 
granted that the larger cities lead and I see them 
praised as progressive when they begin doing things 
which have for years been done in cities too small to 
be noticed. 

To be specific and concrete: The Journal has more 
than once said music should be counted toward grad- 
uation in our high schools and in the last issue you 
praise Dr. Spaulding for permitting pupils to take 
only one subject, staying only so long as that work 
may require. These very things have both been done 
in the Gatesville, Texas, High School during the last 
three years——and further— 

Every pupil in the Gatesville High School sub- 
scribes for a high grade weekly newspaper. Every 
pupil taking the agriculture course subscribes for a 
high grade farm journal. Every pupil in this high 
school plays two periods per week, out on the yard, 
and fifty per cent. of all those graduated during the 
last eight years have gone to college. 

If stating these facts be treason—make the most 
of it! Sincerely yours, 

George W. Harris, 
Superintendent, Gatesville, Texas. 


_ 


J. P. S., Ohio: T know of nothing else, education- 
ally, quite as good as your paper. 

A. I. B., Georgia: I have read the Journal of Edu- 
cation for many years, and I have always found it 
the best of its class—the best in spirit, the best in pur- 
pose, the best in effect. I sincerely wish for the 
Journal of Education and for yourself many more 
years of prosperous usefulness. 
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TABLE 


EDUCATION FOR THE NEEDS OF LIFE. By Irv- 
_ ing Elgar Miller, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Cloth. 353 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Through clear statements of clarified thinking along 
lines of real needs of the child, youth and adult life 
the author is helpfully informing, intelligently sug- 

estive, and inspiringly intensive. No one can care- 

ully study “Education for the Needs of Life” with- 
out having a broader vision of the mission and mes- 
sage of the teacher. It is a book which guarantees 
success through teaching and the vitalization of 
learning on the part of reader or student. 

HOUGHTON’S SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR 
~ FOREIGNERS. By Frederick Houghton. New 

York: American Book Company. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a Second Book for adult foreigners who are 
learning English. It is the latest word as to method 
and materia!. It has broken away entirely from the 
childishness in method and material through which 
adult foreigners used to have to learn English. Nev- 
ertheless it is thoroughly elementary so far as prog- 
ress in the art of learning to read is concerned. The 
adult can respect his manhood while trailing after a 
child in his progress. New words are introduced 
gradualiy with special drill on phonetics and spelling. 
Particular attention is given to the use of adverbs and 
prepositions, not as independent parts of speech but 
as words used in sentences. The conjugation of verbs 
is taken in an elementary way. The material of this 
book is always closely related to the interests of adult 
foreigners living in this country. The reading lessons 
are made the basis of the work throughout, and these 
deal with the conditions existing in American cities; 
giving information that will help the foreigner to 
understand our manners, customs and laws. In this 


respect the book aims ‘to make good American citi- 
zens. - 


HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
EDUCATION. Edited by Edward F. Buchner, in 

“_ €0-operation with C. Macfie Campbell 

NO. 1. THE CORRELATION OF ABILITIES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. By David Emrich 
Weglein, Ph. D. Paper. 100 pp. 

NO. 2. EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF MOTOR 
ABILITIES OF CHILDREN IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. _ By Buford Jennette Johnson, Ph. D. 
Paper. 62 pp. 

Published by Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

University Study-Bulletins have come to have high 
value in educational equipment. With Columbia, 

tcago, and Johns Hopkins issuing many bulletins 
each year and every important university issuing 
some the burden laid upon teachers to keep the pace 
of progress is great. One must be content to read 
the titles in these notices in our Book Table and de- 
cide from the title and the author whether or not he 
has time and irterest in the special subject or in the 
writing of the special man or woman’s study. 

It is entirely safe to assume that anything accepted 
by Edward F. Buchner is worth one’s reading if he 
has interest in the special subject. These two Bul- 
letins are masterful and no one can afford to pass 
them by if he has any irterest in the subject. 

Every school man or woman should see to it that 
each of the bulletins of this series is in the school 
and public library. 


=XAMPLES IN MAGNETISM. Price, $1.10. 


HOW TO MAKE LOW PRESSURE TRANSFORM- 
ERS. Price, 40 cents 


HOW TO MAKE HIGH PRESSURE TRANSFORM- 


ree books for students of physics and engineering. 
By Professor F. E. Dartmouth Colles. 
Published by the Author, Hanover, N. H. 
Students of physics and education will find in these 
books what can be found nowhere else in the same 
compass, with the same clearness of statement, in 
such attractive English, while presenting carefully 
winnowed technical information and the new ideas 
relating to this most fascinating phase of nature’s 
power. While these books. and everything from the 
pen of Professor Austin, are technically correct, they 


are at the same time the most popular books for ama- 
teurs along these lines of study. Professor Austin 
always makes wonders in nature seem simple and - 
compelling in their interest. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. His life and 
labors in the light of a personal journey to the 
cities visited by the apostle. By Francis E. Clark, 
D. D. LL. D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.09. 

No other devout student of the Bible has had as 
much opportunity to apply the truth revealed therein 
in the inspiration of youth to emulate the example 
of Bible heroes and to embody in private character 
znd public influence the specific exhortations to holy 
living as has the Father of the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, who has in this remark- 
able volume magnified the life and teaching of the 
greatest of Apostles in such a way as to capture the 
intellect, inspire the emotions, and dominate the 
will. Not since the days of Conybeare and Howson and 
Dean Farrar has there been as significant a book on 
St. Paul as is here presented by Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
who has had an advantage of a knowledge impossible 
with those master biographers through personal visits 
to all scenes of the Pauline Epistles in these times 
when much light is shed upon the habits, customs 
and character ot the people of those cities and coun- 
tries 2,000 years ago. 


JACKANAPES AND OTHER STORIES. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. Edited by Sara Cone Bryant. II- 
lustrated by Sears Gallagher. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. .Cloth. Price, 56 cents. 

No greater service has been rendered the school 
children of today than by editor and publisher in 
the presentation in abbreviated form these five 
stories of Juliana Horatia Gatty Ewing, stories 
widely and wildly read by boys and girls forty years 
ago. Daughter of an English clergyman, wife of an 
army officer in Her Majesty’s service, a story-teller 
of the compelling sort, a revealer of army life through 
fascinating stories, Mrs. Ewing’s “Jackanapes,” “Our 
Field,” “So-So,” “Melchior’s Dream” and “The Story 
of a Short Life” make a group of stories for these 
Allies war days as wholesome as they are charming 
and as alluring as they are informing. The supple- 
mentary reading of the schools must be readjusted 
zo meet the new life into which the United States 
has entered. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF COLONIAL DAYS. By Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Each of the fourteen stories concerns a boy or 
girl, real or historically typical, who performs his or 
her part in the revolutionary days. They make that 
epoch vital in the lives of youthful readers and cause 
them to realize the part any boy or girl can play in 
the building of a free nation. It stimulates the pa- 
triotism of ‘today while each tale is written with the 
best results of the author’s long experience in story- 
telling. The book is fully iilustrated. 


IN FAIRYLAND. By Emma Serl, instructor in Pri- 
mary Methods, Teachers Training School, Kansas 
City, Mo. New York: Newson & Co., publishers. 
Price, 40 cents. : 
Between the covers of this book are gathered nine- 

teen fairy stories from the wizards of six nations. 

Anv one of the stories is worth the price of the book 

and teachers will be fortunate if they have it handy 

for school work. Who would not listen to Cinderella, 

Hans and the Sad Princess. the Fisherman and _ his 

Wife— Why the Sea is Salt and so on? 


=== 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort Ask MURINE KYE REMWFDY CoO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : <a " 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 
-26: Vocational Educational Associ- 
the Middle West.. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. Samuel J. Vaughn 
Northern Illinois Norma 
School, president; Leonard w. 
Wahlstrom, Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


14-15: Central Kansas Teachers Asso- 
ciation. Hutchinson. 


-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
ciation. Madison. 


-23: rtheastern Oklahoma Edu- 
Association. Superintend- 

ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 

Tahlequah. Place undecided. 


-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 

Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


-23: National Society for_the Pro- 
ee of Industrial Education, 
Washington, D. C. Miss May Al- 
linson, 140 West 42d street, New 
York City, assistant secretary. 


: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
Association. Hobart. 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, an- 
m, Oklahoma, president; John 


. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 

rthwestern Oklahoma Educational 

Alva. James W. 


Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

- 1: Department of Superin- 
N. A. Atlantic City, 
N. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 
MARCH. 

-6: Religious Education Association. 
City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
27-28: Southern Educational Council. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
Memphis. w. E. 
Vaughan, president. 

-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 

Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 

JUNE. 
30 to July 6: National Education As- 


sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, _presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 


chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 
NOVEMBER, 

6-9: Colorado Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
CONNECTICUT. 


WEST HARTFORD. The West 
Hartford Parent-Teacher Asso- 


ciation gave a banquet in the Town 
Hatl, January 9, and in connection 


PLAYS, 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, lll. 


with it a reception to Lloyd H. 
Bugbee, the newly-elected principal 
of the high school, and Mrs. Bug- 
bee. Superintendent of Schools 
W. H. Hall extended the welcome 
and about 200 citizens, parents and 
high school scholars were present. 

EAST HARTFORD. Williston 
N. Bragg of St. Albans, Vermont, 
has accepted a position as instruc- 
tor in mathematics in the high 
school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

MOUNT VERNON. At the 
Sophie J. Mee and Washington 
schools, Mount Vernon, New York, 
Jasper T. Palmer, principal, a pa- 
triotic ceremony is observed as the 
school flags are raised in the morn- 
ing and lowered at night. 

In the morning one of the boys 
goes to the front door of the build- 
ing and sounds “at colors” with 
his bugle, at which signal all the 
boys uncover, placing their right 
hands which hold their caps, over 
their hearts, while the girls bring 
their right hands to their left 
breasts. The flag is then hoisted 
to the top of the staff by one of 
the girls. This is a signal for the 
opening of the building for the 
morning session. 

In the afternoon at the time of 
closing, “retreat” is sounded by the 
bugler, at which signal all pupils 
stop where they happen to be and 
stand at salute while the flag is 
lowered by one of the boys. 

The flag ceremony is continued 
in assembly. The children stand 
in assembly while the indoor flag is 
brought to the front of the room 
by the flag bearer accompanied by 
four attendants all dressed in boy 
scout uniforms. The flag salute is 
repeated in unison followed by the 
singing of “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” accompanied by the school 


orchestra. The singing and_ the 
orchestra are led by pupils of the 
school. 


BUFFALO. The following is the 
text of Dr. H. P. Emerson’s resig- 
nation as Superintendent of 
Schools. The resignation takes ef- 
fect February 1:— 

“T beg to tender to the board 
of education my resignation as su- 
perintendent of education to take 
effect on February 1, 1918, or as 
soon thereafter as my successor can 
be appointed. 

“T have been connected with the 
school department for over forty- 
three vears, nine years as head of 
the classical department of the 
Central Hizgh School, nearly ten 
years as principal of the same 
school and twenty-five years in the 
difficult position of superintendent. 
During all this time I have been en- 
gaged in confining work and for 
the last twenty-five years in ex- 
ecutive duties of an especially ex- 
acting kind. 

“For a long period I was the 


elected superintendent under unique 
conditions which made me the ex- 
ecutive head of the department 
without a board of education, a 
condition that existed in no other 
American city. 

“For several years I have desired 
to be relieved from the responsi- 
bility of the office, and my resigna- 
tion has been delayed solely be- 
cause of radical changes in the 
methods of school administration 
brought about by the adoption of 
a new charter and by subsequent 
legislation. While the schools 
were becoming adjusted to these 
changes it seemed that I could best 
serve the city by remaining in of- 
fice. Now that the schools have 
become somewhat accustomed to 
the new order of things and cordial 
relations have been established be- 
tween the teachers and the board, I 
deem it a favorable time to carry 
out a long-cherished wish to retire 
from active educational work. 

‘In severing my connection with 
this department I cannot forbear 
to say that I shall never cease to 
remember with profound gratitude 
the unstinted support which I have 
received through so many’ years 
frcem the people of Buffalo. 

“My relations with you, Mr. 
Chairman, and with all other mem- 
bers of the board, have been most 
pleasant, and I wish to express my 
deep and sincere appreciation of 
the board’s generous consideration. 

“With the most heartfelt wishes 
for the continued success of the 
public schools of Buffalo and for 
the prosperity of all the principals, 
teachers and other employees with 
whom I have been so long and so 
pleasantly associated, I am, 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“Henry P. Emerson.” 


NEW JERSEY. 
EAST ORANGE. This city has 


taken a long step in advance, plac- 
ing itself absolutely in the front 


Young Man Wanted 


We are national advertisers, leaders 
in our field with a half dozen branch 
offices and year's sales exceeding 
$5,000,000. 

We want in our home office in New 
York, a farm bred, high school or 
Prep. school graduate, who during his 
vacations worked as an agent or 
canvasser. S« me newspaper or writ- 
ing experience is essential, in order 
that he may assist in writing and edit- 
ing our catalogue and house magazine. 
He must be draft exempt, clean cut; 
an enthusiast; a man of tact, initiative Me 
and good judgment who has had sev- *, 
eral years’ sucessful teaching or busi- 
ness experience since graduation. 

Please give past experience in detail, 
age, nationality, education, experience, we 
salary expected and when available. - 
(Typewritten letters and photos appre- 
ciated.) Correspondence confidential. 
Address Box 12, care Journal of Educa- 
tion, 6 Beacon street, Boston. ~ 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SERVICE QUALITY and PRICE 


Have Brought an Increased Demand for the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
| 


The Use of These Durcble Covers Extracts 100% Service from School 
Texthooks hy Making Them Last Twice as Long as Usual 


Conserve your resources by Protecting the books | 
NOW IN USE from Daily Wear and Handling 


| 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
ffici in school board of the school along all lines is AR t : 
a ik the revised rules amazing, especially in view of the HARRISBURG. The report on 


management. 
eliminate all standing committees 
and centralize all responsibility in 
three departments, each with its 
appropriate head, all under the di- 
rection of the Superintendent of 
Schools, E. C. Broome. 


NEWARK. The work of lending 
matcrial to teachers in the public 
schools was begun by the Newark 
Museum in the fall of 1913 with a 
small collection of charts of indus- 
trial processes and about 100 single 
specimens of common minerals. 
This material, purchased for twen- 
ty-five dollars, had formerly been 
owned and lent by the Newark 
Free Public Library. The plan was 
successful. In 1914, 292 objects 
were lent; in 1916, 4,008; in 1917, 
about 5,000. 

As the lending has increased, so 
has the collection of things to lend. 
These are chiefly industrial charts, 
geographic models, birds, mam- 
mals, costume dolls and models like 
the Santa Maria and the Log 
Cabin. 

Many useful objects are given us 
by people who say: “Here are a lot 
of things that I don’t want any 
longer. Use them if you can, or 
throw them away.” In this way. 
shells, corals, insects, minerals and 
curios of travel find their way into 
use again. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Everett _O. 
Fisk, Boston, has a notable article 
on Richard Mott Jones, who was 
for forty-two years headmaster of 
the William Penn Charter School 
of this city, in “Education” for 
November. He well says:— 

“The record made by Dr. Jones 
in his forty-two years of service 
increasing the scope and efficiency 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for our new catalog. 


fact that during most of these 
years he has worked under the 
serious infirmity of deafness, for 
the past twenty vears being abso- 
lutely deaf, a limitation that would 
have made it impossible for most 
men to be successful in any line of 
educational work. In carrying out 
his plans he was as superbly vital 
as Theodore Roosevelt, as original 
and companionable as * Abraham 
Lincoln and as determined as Gen- 
era! Grant. He was marvelously 
shrewd and skilful in selecting his 
teachers and in finding the best 
that could be found between the 
two oceans. Moreover, having 
selected his teachers, his personal 
magnetism and intensity might 
readily count for an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. of efficiency 
in each teacher even though he had 
been counted to have the maxi- 
mum of efficiency in his previous 
position.” 


Explaining why the National 
Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education has changed its 
meeting place to Philadelphia, 
February 21 to 283, Miss May Allin- 
son, secretary, savs: “The con- 
gested living conditions which have 
developed in Washington during 
the last few months as the result of 
the great expansion of govern- 
mental activities make it impossi- 
ble, not to say unpatriotic, to con- 
sider any longer holding our next 
annual convention in Washington.” 


the survey of the city school dis- 
trict by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research makes seven 
recommendations, which are being 
provided for in new rules now be- 
ing prepared for the school board. 

The recommendations are :— 

; Abolition of all standing commit- 
ees. 

_ Creation of the office of purchas- 
Ing agent. 

Creation of the office of superin- 
tendcnt of buildings. 

The employment of a competent 
accountant. 

Enlargement of the powers of the 
city superintendent in the selec- 
tion, dismissal, assignment. 

Preparation of a schedule of 
teachers. 

Giving full authority to the city 
Superintendent in all matters per- 
taining to the examination, promo- 
tion, transfer and discipline of 
puoils. 

Preparation of a schedule of 
business for each meeting of the 
board. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. State Superintend- 
ent. Stearnes, addressing the Vir- 
giniz Education Conference, said 
that the outstanding educational 
feature of 1916-17 was the unpar- 
alleled financia! stride which the 
schools had made. He stated that 
the funds were increased $1,414,- 
065.39, the largest increase in the 
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he asked, as she fin‘shed. 
she replied 


Answer: The Arlo plan. 


Another State—Tennessee 


_has decid d to add ARLO to its list for children’s reading. | 
A litrle girl, daughter of a prominent superintendent, had 

_ read ARLO many times. She received a copy of CLEMATIS, 

“Well, do you like CLEMATIS as well as ARLO?”’ 

“Oh, CLEMATIS is twice as better a book as ARLO,” 

Do your pupils read words, or thoughts ? 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MASS,: THE RIVFEDALE PREss. 
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history of the state, an increase, in 
fact, which was nearly $500,000 
greater than the increase of any 
two preceding years. This in- 
crease brought the school funds up 
to the striking total of $9,132,309.54. 
In 1907 the schools funds amounted 
to $3,473,048.41; in 1912, $5,616,964.16, 
and in 1917 they have reached the 
$9,000,000 mark. 

The pamphlet issued by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction en- 
titled “Counting the Cost,” which 
was widely discussed as the first 
effort to formulate a budget for 
the state school system, asked for 
a total increase in school revenue 
amounting to $3,534,942, which 
amount would have yielded a per 
capita income of twenty dollars for 
each county pupil enrolled and a 
per capita income of thirty dollars 
for each city pupil enrolled for 
the session of 1913-14. The peopie 
responded to this appeal to the ex- 
tent of $2,634,288.86, thus bringing 
the state within $900,000 of the de- 
sired goal. 

HAMPTON. The trustees of 
Hampton Institute have appointed 
Rev. James E. Gregg of Pittsfield, 
Mass., principal of the school to 
succeed the late Dr. H. P. Frissell. 
Mr. Gregg was born in Hartford, is 
forty-two years of age, and is the 
son of a Congregational minister. 
He received his A. B. at Harvard 
University in 1897 magna cutn 
laude, and his A. M. in 1901. He 
graduated at the Yale Divinity 
School in 19038. For three years he 
was a teacher at St. George's 
School, Newport, R. L., then pastor 
of churches in Pittsfield and 
Lowell, and in 1912 was recalled to 
Pittsfield as minister of its leading 
Congregational Church, where for 
five years he has been active in the 
civic and religious life of that com- 
munity. 

A statement issued by the trustees 
of the institution calls attention to 
the fact that its founder and first 
principal was General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, a leacer of 
negro troops in the Civil War, and 
adds 

“Today America is again makirg 
the fight for democracy and Hamp- 
ton is making history as well as the 
race which it serves. Eighty-three 
thousand negroes are now in the 
national army, with many Hampton 
and Tuskegee men among the com- 
missioned officers.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. In his final _re- 
port as Staitte Superintendent, Wil- 
liam F. Feagin says :— 


War Opens Hundreds Government 
Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$1,200 to $1,800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. Z220, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination 
questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES s 


EMERSON . 


College of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The average length of term for 
all Alabama schools during the 
year was 122 days; for rural schools 
110 days and for urban schools 176 
days, an excess in favor of the lat- 
ter of sixty-six days. These figures 
do not convey their real signifi- 
cance unless contrasted with those 
found in the report of the Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education 
where the average term for all 
schools in the United States is 
thirty-five days longer than in 
Alabama, that is, 157 days. In the 
case of urban schools, the Ala- 
bama term of 176 days is less’ by 
eight than the corresponding av- 
erage term for the country as a 
whole, while in rural districts Ala- 
bama’s average term of 110 days is 
twenty-seven days less than the 
average term for the United States 
of 137 days. 

“The number of schools taught 
during the year was 4,713 for white 
2,042 for negro chil- 

ren. 


“The amount paid for salaries in 
the public schools of the state 
amounted to $3,145,604 for white 
teachers—an average annual salary 
of $431 for each man and $363 for 
each woman, almost precisely 
what they were the year before, 
and despite the fact that the high 
cost of living is constantly increas- 
ing. For the rural schools, the 
salaries of men and women were 
S367 and $304 respectively on the 
average, while in urban schools the 
corresponding figures were $1,348 
and $595, in this last case a very 
slight increase.” 


GEORGIA. 


CRAYMONT. Emanuel county 
was one of the first in the state to 
adopt a county system of schools 
under a county tax. The county 
receives about $27,000 from the 
state and raises a little more than 
this amount from local taxation. 
R. E. Rountree, the county super- 
intendent, gives his entire time to 
the supervision of his schools and 
tthe county maintains a good com- 
mon school in walking distance of 
every child, and high school work 
has been very wisely concentrated 
in a few centres. The county now 
maintains four four-year high 
schools and one three-year high 
school. A $10,000 brick building 
has recently been completed at 
Garfield. Stillmore has recently 
completed an $8,000 building. 
Gravmont has doubled its plant, 
and this school has about the best 
equipped laboratory for a village 
schvol in the state. The pupils of 
this school put up 7,000 cans of 
vegetables during vacation on the 
school grounds. These products 
are bringing the highest prices in 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

bRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Cour-« tor teachers in Junior High 
Schouls. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


the market. In Swainsboro the 
local board has inaugurated a Vo- 
cational Home Economics Depart- 
ment for use of any girls who de- 
sire to specialize in this subject, 
and for the matrons of the town 
and surrounding county, and any 
county teachers who wish to study 
the subject so as to be able to in- 
troduce it into their county 
schools. 


OKLAHOMA. 


For the first time the state su- 
perintendent is able to make a 
complete statistical report of the 
cities and independent districts 
of Oklahoma. Heretofore the State 
Department has had to depend 
upon volunteer reports sent in. 
The last legislature upon the re- 
quest of State Superintendent R. 
H. Wilson made an adequate ap- 
propriation for such an official re- 
port. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Co-operation with 
educators of England and France 
for an exchange of ideas that will 
foster international relations was 
discussed at the meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. 

One proposal is to send to Europe 
a commission of prominent Ameri- 
cans to confer with the heads of 
English and French universities on 


. Carrying out President Wilson’s 


“partnership of nations” plan. 


SPRINGFIELD. Governor Low- 
den has appointed as a State Vo- 
cational Education Board the fol- 
lowing persons: Francis G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Francis W. Shepherdson, di- 
rector of the Department of Regis- 
traiion and Education; William 
H. Stead, director of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce; 
Charles Adkins, director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Barney 
Cohen, director of the Department 
of Labor. 
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s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


wiss EB. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


IOWA. 


DAVENPORT. This city has 
become nationally interesting be- 
cause of an annual “yard and gar- 
den contest” which in four years 
has earned it the honor of being 
styled “the city with the cleanest 


alleys.” 


MICHIGAN. 


MT. PLEASANT. _ Superintend- 
ent E. C. Warriner of Saginaw, one 
of the ablest public school men 11 
Michigan, will on April 1 succeed 
Charles T. Grawn, who retires as 

resident of the State Normal 
Rthool at Mt. Pleasant. Mr. War- 
riner is at Teachers — College, 
Columbia University, this year. 
Mr. Warriner is scholarly, profes- 
sional and skilful in administration, 
and has the professional admira- 
tion of the school people of the 
state. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Seniors who enlist 
or are drafted into the army or 
na\y ‘luring the current year will 
be granted their diplomas of grad- 
uation next June by the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
other students who withdraw for 
military or naval service will re- 
ceive college credit, in accordance 
with resolutions announced by the 
faculty last week. 

The provisions follow :— 

1. Seniors who shall have’ en- 
listed or been drafted since last 
commencement shall be granted 
their appopriate degrees and their 
diplomas shall bear an inscription, 
recording their participation in the 
war and the grateful appreciation 
of the university for their patriotic 
service. Since such professional 
degrees as law and medicine cannot 
be granted on this basis, these 
will receive special consideration. 

2. Other students who shall have 
enlisted or been drafted shall be 
granted full credit to the end of 
the semester for the work carried 
successfully up to the time of their 
withdrawal and shall be awarded 
a war certificate recording their 
academic standing, their participa- 
tion in the war, and the university’s 
grateful appreciation. 

3. Students who withdraw for 
other war service, non-military and 
non-naval, such as food production 
er munition manufacture, will be 
granted credit for that part of 
their work which they have carried 
up to the time of withdrawal, if the 
facalty war committee deems their 


particular service essential to the 
prosecution of the war. In excep- 
tional cases they may be_ granted 
credit for the service itself. 


To aid high school Latin teach- 
ers in planning and presenting 
their Latin courses, an outline and 
guide chart has been prepared by 
the Latin laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. and is being 
sent to schools throughout the 
State. 

Suggestive outlines for study of 
mythology, of word formation, of 
the text, and suggested arrange- 
ment of forms and syntax are 
presented on a chart which may 
be posted on a bulletin board. One 
purpose of the chart is to meet 
the problem of varying ability 
among pupils. 

The Latin laboratory is con- 
ducted in connection with the Wis- 
consin High School to aid in train- 
ing university students who intend 
to teach Latin and to send aid and 
suggestions to Latin teachers 
throughout the state. 

Lists of Latin prefixes and suf- 
fixes with examples of English de- 
rivatives, sample notebooks for 
Latin vocabulary work, sample ex- 
amination questions, suggestions 
for bulletin board material, and 
much other materia! needed by 
Latin teachers are thus made avail- 
able. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. The Lincoln 
High School has been formally 
constituted a unit of the Red Cross. 
The ceremonies during which Su- 
perintendent Shiels presented the 
Red Cross charter were impressive 
and significant of the seriousness 
with which high school students 
are assuming war obligations. 

Ellis Eagan, secretary of the Red 
Cross activities at Lincoln, received 
the presentation in behalf of the 
student body. The president of 
the Girls’ League, Louise Farnum, 
then presented the school with the 
service flag, granted by the state, 
having upon its white field thirteen 
Stars representing Lincoln’s boys 
at the front. 

The student body adjourned to 
the court in front of the Audi- 
torium. where the service and the 
Rec Cross flags were run up on 
the flag staff. 


SANTA BARBARA. Santa Bar- 
tara has. a “new idea” school for 
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boys from six to ten inclusive. 
The plant is new and beautiful, 
boarding pupils $100 a month; for 
others _twenty-three dollars a 
month including a war luncheon 
and transportation from and to 
Santa Barbara; arithmetic material 
two dollars. In general the Mon- 
tessori method will be utilized, es- 
pecially with the younger children. 

REDONDO BEACH. This city- 
by-the-sea has one of the best 
school plants in the country. It is 
thought to have had the second 
pipe organ in any public school 
west of New York city. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. The University of 
Montana has purchased a complete 
motion picture equipment for use 
in the institution and for extension 
work throughout the state. Reels 
of educational value will be shown 
in the lumber camps with the ob- 
ject of giving instruction in lum- 
bering and logging methods in 
various sections of the country and 
to furnish a pleasant break in the 
monotony of the camp life. 

J. A. King of the Department of 
Fine Arts of the University of 
Montana has enlisted in the cam- 
ouflage corps. Mr. King is one 
of ‘the first to join this particular 
branch of the service. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The following are 
requirements for elementary posi- 
tions: (a) Graduation from a nor- 
mal school; (b) not less than two 
vears of successful experience. For 
high school positions: (a) Gradua- 
tion from a standard college or 
university. including fifteen semes- 
ter hours in education: (b) not less 
than two vears of successful ex- 
perietice. 

All persons appointed to posi- 
tions in the Portland schools must 
be certificated by the State De- 
partment of Education. Applica- 
tions received after April 15 will be 
too late for consideration at an- 
nual election in May. 

The annual election of teachers 
is held in May. Successful appli- 
cants will be notified of their elec- 
tion. The number of unsuccessful 
applicants is so great that no no- 
tices are sent them. When an ap- 
nlication is received. its receint will 
be acknowledged. There will be no 
further correspondence with appli- 
cants, except to notifv the success- 
Fir] ones of their election. The 
maximum salary for grade teach- 
ers hereafter is to be $1,300. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WASHINGTON. According to 
figures presented by Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, executive secretary of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
reports from eighty-nine educa- 
tional institutions showed that the 
enrollment of students this year 
was 142 ner cent. less than that 
of 1916. as a result of the entrance 
of students into the war. A de- 
crease of 143 per cent. was re- 
ported by twenty-three leading en- 
gineering schools, while eight large 
agricultural colleges showed a de- 
crease of nearly thirty per cent. 


Outlining the work for the next 
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year, Owen R. Lovejcy, secretary 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, says: “As standards of 
child labor legislation rise in the 
different states, it »ecomes_ in- 
creasingly evident that further 
steps for the protection of children 
against exploitation must be taken 
in closer co-operation with other 
measures for the weltare of chil- 
dren. 


“The problem of safeguarding 
the child,” he says, “is one which 
involves consideration of health, 
education, recreation and general 
well-balanced training for useful 
service to the community. We be- 
lieve it is the duty of this committee 
to seek a closer co-operation than 
has been possible heretofore in de- 
veloping legislation that shall safe- 
guard children in all these respects 
so that legislation may be built up 
as a consistent whole expressed in 
some clear code easily understood 
by all the citizens of any Common- 
wealth.” 

Koth gocd and bad records fer 
child welfare legislation were e€s- 
tablished hy the various states in 
1916-1917, according to the Child 
Labor Bulletin. Among the states 
which weakened their laws in the 
opinion of the committee, were 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts; 
New Hampshire and Vermont), 
which gave to some official or com- 
mission the power to relax the 
Child Labor law of the state dur- 
ing the war, and two states (New 
York and California), which au- 
thorized a similar relaxation of 
their compulsory education laws. 
Among the eleven states which 
strengthened their Child Labor 
laws are Delaware, I!linois, Kan- 
sas and Texas, where entirely new 
laws were enacted, and Wiscon- 
sin, which added domestic service 
to the list of occupations for which 
work permits are required. Com- 
pulsorvy education laws were im- 
proved in six states and mothers’ 
pension laws were enacted for the 
first time in Arkansas, Delaware, 
Maine and Texas, and amended in 
ten other states, making a total 
of thirty-four states which now 
have Mothers’ Pension laws. 


> 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency of 
Chicago, which for the past fifteen 
vears has been doing business at 
623 South Wabash Avenue, has 
meved its quarters to the new Kim- 
ball Building, 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard. The constant increase 
in the business of the Agency has 
made this removal necessary. The 
Agencies’ new pamphlet, “Teach- 
ing as a Business,” contains inter- 
esting chapters on salaries as af- 
fected by the war, and much in- 
formation of value to teachers and 
others engaged in educational 
work. Sent free to any address. 
‘To bring its business nearer to 
mary of its clients the Agency has 
established branch offices at 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, un- 
der the management of S. A. Mac- 
Kenzie; Spokane, Washington, C. 
R. Harmeson, manager: and Den- 
ver. Colorado, John Girdler, man- 
ager. These places have been 
chosen because they are large cen- 
tres of population in which there 
are many good schools. The men 
at the head of these Ag 
had successful ex 
educational fiele 
possess aptit 


Ligson, N. Y., January 2, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 


I have accepted physical training position at Morristuwn, salary $700 Jan. 7 to June-7. 


Registry 51643 


BELLEVILLE, N. Y.. January 3, 1918. 
Dear Sirs: 


Ihave accepted the positio: of music teacher in the public schools of Corinth, N. Y.,ata 
salary of 


Kegistry 39632 


GENEVA, On10, January 3, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 


I have accepted the pcsition here and bave begun teaching. 1 sm paid a salary of $20@ 


week. 


Kegistry 40502 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y., December 28, 1917. 
Dear Mr. BARDEEX : : 
As I have been away from Schenectady for some time, I have had no opportunity to inform 


you that we have engaged Miss and Miss oth are working out splendidly. Thanking 
yvu lor your personal interest in assisting me... . 


puperiptendent of Schools. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. EAELLIN, Marages 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency **2ntenéo™ 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching]as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—sYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, ete., tent tice. Dhinjy-rbue 
SPOKANE-—P2rYTON BUI] DING year. One fee registers in all. 


it Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fith 


New York 
Becommenés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. ‘ 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mer. 


aA ek ’ introduces to Colleges, 

Soon TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. ~ 


j recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to empleyers, 
none for registration. 


if you need @ 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square. New York. 


PECIALISTS with gvuoa genera! education wai tea for ueparth eni 


High, Preparatory and Norma! & hools and College> in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro’ ed tye 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For furibes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 
T.emoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg. Pa. Co-operatine Agencies in Denver and Ationt 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prop. TESiSter only reliable 


Chicago Office, 306 So. _ candidates. Services 
N free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


Wi NSHIP We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | « Beacon st. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
one. Manager. 
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Listening Lesson with the Vietrols Ve 
School No, 55, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Who can answer these? 


When and where was “Home, Sweet Home” written? Who was the author? Was 
he an American? Where did he die, and where is he buried? Who wrote the music? 

_, To what country does the Mazurka belong? the Gavotte? the Bolero? the Waltz? 
the Czardas? the Minuet? the Tarantella? the Arkansaw Traveler? Sellenger’s Round? 


-- What are the characteristics of American Indian music? What instruments are used? 
When is the flute used? 


Many. grown-ups will hesitate over the answers to the above questions on musical topics; yet, 


there are thousands of boys and girls who can answer them correctly in schools where they hear 
the music en 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


““Home, Sweet Home’’ has been sung by 1 the World’s Greatest Artists for the Victrola; zfter the class has heard 
the. story of ‘‘the Homeless Bard of Home’’ it may sing this famous heartsong with the ‘band accompaniment on 
Victor ‘Record 18145. 

The Folk Dances of the various nations may be heard on Victor Records made especially 
for the school and playground; ow may also be heard in special concert numbers by Violin, 
Xylophone, Bells, ek and Orchestra. 

The Romance of the Red Man is an absorbing topic in Intermediate Grades. The pupils 
Jike to hear the genuine Indian songs of the Blackfeet Indians (Victor Records 17611 and 
17635) and the setting of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’ (Victor Record 35617) . 


New Victor Records for Your School Danny Boy (Adapted from 
Songs 88592 | an Irish Air by Fred E. 


12 in. $3 Weatherly) 
74557 Proch’s Air with Variations i 
12 in. $1.50 ben Gals Ernestine 
10 in 


ungarian Dance No. 5 
Orchestra Classics 


(Brahms) 
| Philadelphia Symphony 
64744 Lebengria— Prelude to Act III Orchestra 
10 in. $1 Boston Symphony Orchestra 


: Have you received a copy of the NEW GRADED LIST? 
* Victrola XXV.$75 _ See your Victor dealer, or write to the 
epecially manufactured 


for School use Educational Department 


When the Victrola is Victor Talking Machine Co. 
not.in. use, the horn can Camden, N. J. 


be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 


responsible people. To insure Victor quality, always look for the A. 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.’ itis on all 
products of the Victor’ Talking Machine 
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